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THEIR MAJESTIES’ VISIT TO THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AT CHATSWORTH: THE TORCHLIGHT WELCOME TO THE PEAK DISTRICT, JANUARY 4. 
Drawn sy S. Beco, our Sveciat Artisr at CHatswortuH. 


The royal visitors on approaching Chatsworth drove through an avenue of flame formed by more than three hundred torches. 





—— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 

BY L. F. AUSTIN. 
A Russian editor has made the significant remark 
that the threatened war in the Far East may not 
resemble some modern warts in point of duration. For 
more than forty years the world has witnessed a series 
of short wars, with two exceptions—the Civil War in 
America and the long struggle in South Africa. 
Moreover, there was something like finality in all of 
them. France, no doubt, has not resigned the hope 
of recovering her lost provinces; but they have been 
lost for three-and-thirty years, and no cloud of menace 
hangs over the Rhine. In the Far East, however, the 
possibilities of prolonged and indecisive conflict are 
grave. Prince Mestchersky does not believe that 
victory on either side would remain unchallenged. 
If the fortune of war should incline to Japan, Russia, 
with her enormous stake, could not accept defeat. If 
the Russians were victorious, for how long would the 
Japanese submit to this single stroke of fate? Will 
the inertia of China prove enduring, or will she organise 
her big battalions at last, and throw them into a racial 
strife far more formidable than any that Asia has yet 
seen ? 


These things are not overlooked here, although 
there are people who suspect their countrymen of an 
incurable levity which craves for a gigantic war as a 
mere spectacle. I see no trace of this in public 
opinion. As a stimulant, war lost its novelty in South 
Africa. I question whether there is much relish for it 
now. Besides, we should not exactly enjoy the security of 
spectators at football. England’s political relations with 
Japan are so close that it is not easy to distinguish between 
an attitude of ‘‘ strict neutrality’’ and that of judicious 
bottle-holder. In Europe the international scales are so 
well’ balanced that nobody wants to throw in a sword; 
but in the Far East there are no scales, no weights and 
measures, only primitive instincts, eager for a trial of 
strength. For three years we had an intricate con- 
troversy over principles and facts; but between Russia 
and Japan the controversy is reduced to the simplest 
elements. It is a clash of ambitions, as little disguised 
as if they were in the Middle Ages. Nothing more 
remote from the spirit of the Hague Tribunal could be 
imagined; and yet by a grim touch of irony we are 
reminded that it was the Czar who called upon the 
nations to disarm. 


Who says that fairy tales never come true? Is 
it not written in the chronicles of the wizards that the 
streets of London are paved with gold ? Hitherto we have 
regarded that as a fantasy for children; yet it is actually 
transcended by the scientific facts. For many years 
before radium was dreamt of, it was thrown into dust- 
heaps, and mixed with the concrete in street pave- 
ments, so that we are now walking on a metal 
far more precious than gold. If those dust-heaps 
had only been explored by some astute rag-picker! 
Iiow he would have smiled at the treasure-seekers 
who study serial stories for clues to banknotes 
hidden in gaspipes! Science has put all your romantics 
to shame. But it is a blow to poetry to learn that 
cows are now milked by electricity. You may see a 
photograph of the process in the public prints, the 
cows taking it like lambs. Where is the maiden all 
forlorn who milked the cow with the crumpled horn? 
Forlorn she should be ; as for the cow with the crumpled 
horn, 1 am amazed at her submission. If any town- 
bred gallant meets a dairymaid now, and inquires where 
she is going, I suppose she spoils a quotation by 
answering, ‘‘‘I’m going to look after the electrical 
apparatus for milking, Sir,’ she said.’’ 


Herbert Spencer liked to have novels read to 
him; but he would not allow any novelist to be a 
philosopher, and when the reader came to analytical or 
descriptive passages the listening sage would cry, ‘‘ Skip, 
skip!’’ I wonder what he would have said to this 
account of a dinner which I find in a contemporary 
romance: ‘‘ Toa soup, clear, but if anything insufficiently 
salted, and during the absorption of which very little 
was said, succeeded a boiled turbot, where sauce, a 
mixture of butter and of flour, was handed noiselessly 
from out the surrounding darkness by a man-servant 
other than he who poured at intervals of due length, 
and at the personal choice of each, hock or claret.’’ 
This gem of prose, I think, would at once have 
seized Herbert Spencer’s attention. ‘‘ Out of the 
surrounding darkness,’’ I can hear him comment, 
‘‘flashes this luminous picture. But if during the 
absorption of the soup very little was said, why not 
have dropped salt into it and said nothing ? Why 
was boiled turbot a spot ‘where sauce was handed 
noiselessly’? Is sauce ever handed to the sound of 
trumpets ? And what was specially noteworthy in the 
mixture of butter and of flour?) Cream and hair-powder 
might have been a sauce worth mentioning.”’ 


Imagine the philosopher pausing, and the reader 
continuing: ‘' Both these administrants, and yet a 
third, who would occasionally appear and pass out 
again through the immense portals, secretly astounded 


Mr. B—— by the perfection of their training and the 
singular dignity of their demeanour; nor could he doubt 
that their features, though difficult to discern beyond the 
circle of light which fell upon the table, corresponded 
with their other characteristics.’’ It is said that Herbert 
Spencer had a perfectly serene expression when he was 
thinking: it was so easy for him. But I see the slightest 
possible wrinkle on his brow as he murmurs: ‘‘ The 
perfection of their training! One of them poured out 
hock or claret at the personal choice of each. Then 
the third man did not get any; nor did the guests. 
Two of the servants consumed the hock or claret with 
singular dignity, and the features of all three corre- 
sponded with their other characteristics. _I am glad 
you did not skip that. I understand now what some 
of my critics have said—that my researches in sociology 
were incomplete.’’ 


Mr. Edmund Gosse has been explaining in the 
Times, for the benefit of French critics, that the 
intellectual interests of this country are not indicated 
by the contents-bills of the evening papers. Learned 
Frenchmen imagine, because the ‘‘ football edition ”’ 
made ho mention of Herbert Spencer’s death, that 
we must be a very lightminded people. A subtler 
form of error has alarmed the readers of the 
National Review. They are warned that the friendly 
relations between England and France may be ruined 
by British manners. The recent visit of our 
Parliamentarians to France has probably destroyed 
the entente cordiale already. To a Frenchman our 
behaviour in society is ‘‘ wholly incomprehensible and 
painfully shocking’’; and when the M.P.s and their 
families were in France they represented that behaviour, 
so to speak, in the ‘‘lump.’’ 


‘* The poor, in the lump, is bad,’’ said the Northern 
Farmer. So, alas! appears to be the M.P., in the 
eyes of our polished neighbours. Can he truthfully 
say that, when he took his leave of a French hostess, 
he kissed her hand? This, it seems, is the’ supreme 
test of breeding, at least when a man is comparatively 
young. He must not shake a lady’s hand; that 
is an ‘‘ impertinence.’’ Now I have a painful suspicion 
that the M.P., even if he had an inkling of this, did not 
venture to kiss any lady’s hand. How explain this act 
of gallantry to his wife, who was looking on? How con- 
vince her that the kiss was diplomacy, not devotion ? 
According to the azional reviewer, the two peoples 
are ‘‘ placed morally so far apart’’ that. a good 
understanding is imperilled by ‘‘ personal contact.’’ 
Can you wonder? And yet there may be Parisian 
circles of fair repute which the. M.P. may enter with- 
out being required to kiss any fair hands. Is it possible 
that even the French Deputy frequently shakes these 
hands instead of kissing them ? 


I understand now why M. Delcassé has gone to 
the Riviera, despite the rather critical state of Far 


Eastern affairs. He wants to keep the numerous 
English visitors under observation, and to make sure 
that their card-cases are in constant use. It seems that 
the ‘‘typical’’ Briton, when he dines in a French house, 
after offending the company in various ways goes off 
‘‘without saying good-bye to his host and hostess, and 
crowns all his misdemeanours by forgetting to leave a 
card next day or pay his veszfe de digestion.’’ Be sure 
that M. Delcassé, with his consummate tact, is scatter- 
ing useful hints at Nice and Monte Carlo. When that 
careless friend of ours, who lounges in for dinner half 
an hour late, talks to one woman all the evening, 
swaggers out without noticing his hostess, and is seen 
no more until (strange to say) he is invited again— 
when he returns from the Riviera you will see a sur- 
prising improvement. He will mention confidentially 
that he met Delcassé—‘‘ awfully good chap; very keen 
on the estente cordiale; says the way to keep it up 
is to kiss the women’s hands in France, and be extra 
polite to the mothers-in-law.’’ He will leave a card 
next day, and drop in for tea the day after. 


It is idle to pretend that, in social gifts, we can bear 
comparison with the French. But I hope it is not true 
that the British tourist, grievous as his shortcomings 
may be, is still capable of ‘‘ boasting to his fireside 
friends that he has run a tilt against every prejudice, 
practice, principle, and idiosyncrasy that he found 
among the unfortunate people he came in contact 
with.’’ It would be a happy idea to restore the 
passport system, and to refuse a passport for France 
to every man who was unable to satisfy the Foreign 
Secretary that he was always punctual for dinner, and 
never left the house without saying good-bye. Doubtful 
cases might be secretly communicated to M. Delcassé, 
who would place the suspects under surveillance by 
asking them to dine. Any international dispute arising 
out of their behaviour should not come under the new 
Arbitration Treaty, for how could we question the 
supreme right of France to be her own arbiter in such 
a cause? But there is always a danger that Britons, 
who never, never, never will be slaves, may resent 
French etiquette as a tyranny, and_so ignite the almost 
extinct fires of hereditary animosities. 
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PROGRESS OF THE FISCAL CAMPAIGN. 


The event of the week is the publication of the tele- 
grams exchanged by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Deakin. 
Mr. Deakin, on behalf of the Federal Government, 
formally invited Mr. Chamberlain to visit Australia. 
‘*No one could so effectively impress upon our citizens 
broad views of the beneficial influence of those com- 
mercial relations which it is your aim to establish 
between the several parts of the Empire, making for 
their development, and the stability of the whole.’’ 
Mr. Deakin concluded by assuring to Mr. Chamberlain 
‘“‘a unanimous and enthusiastic welcome in all the 
States of Australia.’’ Mr. Chamberlain acknowledged 
the importance of the invitation, ‘for which he was 
‘‘deeply grateful,’’ but pointed out that in the 
present stage of the ‘‘ great campaign for the unity 
of the Empire,’’ his efforts were needed at home. 
He did not doubt that the Motherland would be 
‘“‘ready to meet in no grudging spirit all proposals 
for strengthening the bonds between us.’’ ‘‘ But until 
her mandate has been given, I cannot leave for a 
lengthened absence.’’ Mr. Chamberlain expressed the 
hope that at no distant time he would have the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Australia, and meanwhile he accepted 
the message of the Commonwealth Government as a 
‘‘ great encouragement.”’ 

Mr. Charles Booth, who is a member of the Tariff 
Commission, contributes to the ational Review an 
article in which he expounds a scheme of Protection 
differing considerably from Mr. Chamberlain’s. Mr. 
Booth proposes a five per cent. duty on all foreign 
imports, and a ten per cent. duty on imports from 
countries which refuse to make commercial treaties with 
us. Mr. Frederic Harrison has enlivened the flow of 
statistics by denouncing Mr. Chamberlain’s policy as 
an appeal to everything that is ‘‘ selfish and sordid, 
braggart and combative,’’ and Mr. Chamberlain himself 
as ‘‘a tawdry charlatan and an impudent demagogue.”’ 








THE PLAYHOUSES. — 
MACEDONIAN PICTURES AT THE ALHAMBRA. 


Extremely interesting, in consideration of the political 
tension which still exists in the Balkans, is the new 
feature of the Alhambra Theatre’s programme—to wit, 
a series of animated pictures illustrating the Mace- 
donian and Bulgarian insurrection. For the most 
part, the biograph speaks for itself, and seems to 
suggest that its owner has been in many hot corners ; 
but there is also a lecturer on the Alhambra stage 
to explain any obscurity in the views. We see 
Bulgarian girls performing prettily their national dance 
in picturesque gala aitire, and we watch in grim con- 
trast miserable Macedonian refugees seeking refuge 
in a monastery. Finally, after being shown a frontier 
outpost, we are plunged into the midst of skirmishers, 
and observe Turks and insurgents falling wounded or 
dead, and wonder how the biograph escaped the bullets 
of the combatants, 


‘* LOOPING THROUGH SPACE,’’ AT THE EMPIRE. 


What with the exhibitions described as “looping the 
loop’’ and ‘‘ flying the flume,’’ music-hall audiences 
have grown almost hardened to the most startling 
bicycle-feats. But at the Empire Theatre just now 
Mr. Barber is going one better than any of his prede- 
cessors in a perilous performance, which he calls 
‘‘ looping through space.’’ Rushing down the customary 
inclined plane, the cyclist makes his way head down- 
wards round a circular track some twenty feet or 
so in diameter (out of which a section eighteen 
feet long has been removed), jumps the gap, and 
completes his circle safely. On Monday night he 
encountered a slight accident, colliding with a water- 
bucket when his journey was ended out of sight of 
the audience, but his dangerous task he accomplished 
quite “Successfully. Besides this thrilling and there- 
fore very popular ‘‘sensation,’’ the Empire bill can 
boast of the clever juggling tricks of Severus Schaffer 
(blindfold for the occasion), the pleasant illusions of 
Carl Hertz, and several other ‘‘ variety turns,’’ including 
animated pictures, as well as its centrepiece, ‘‘ Vineland.’’ 








MUSIC. 

The usual New Year’s Day performance of the 
‘* Messiah’’ by the Royal Choral Society at the Albert 
Hall was of striking excellence. The soloists were Mes- 
dames Clara Butt and De Vere and Messrs. Watkin Mills 
and Lloyd Chandos. Sir Frederick Bridge again gave the 
original Handelian accompaniments with magnificent 
effect. But might he not, for purposes of educative 
contrast, revert to the Mozartian additions at Easter ? 


Queen’s Hall Orchestra, although it lacked its con- 
ductor, Mr. Henry Wood, drew a large and appreciative 
audience on the afternoon of New Year’s Day. Mr. Wood 
is in New York fulfilling an engagement with the Phil- 
harmonic Society. The baton was entrusted to Mr. Emil 
Paur, who has several times before conducted this same 
orchestra. Mr. Emil Paur has marked individuality, 
and a genius for control which, with the really beautiful 
material he had to work upon, produced delightful results, 
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The concert pee with the ot clncen Overture ’’ No, 3 
of Beethoven, the brilliant scale passages of which were 
commendably executed. The Symphony in C minor of 
Beethoven was even better given, and its interpretation 
at the hands of Mr. Emil Paur excited general appro- 
bation. The concert proceeded with many favourite 
selections. 


It was before an enthusiastic audience on Dec. 29, 
at the People’s Palace, Mile End Road, that Mary 
Anderson (Madame de Navarro) madé her reappearance 
after fifteen years’ retirement from public life. For a 
great and deserving charity, ‘‘ The Sick and Suffering 
Poor of the East End,’’ was she persuaded to do this, 
and she gave her services charmingly and gracefully. 
The vast audience especially showed their appreciation 
of her talent in the Balcony Scene from ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ and in her delightful and natural singing of 
‘‘The Throstle’’ and ‘‘The Land of the Almond- 
Blossom,’’ in both of which songs she was accompanied 
by the composer, Miss Maude Valerie White. Madame 
Kirkby Lunn sang twice, and was encored. Father 
Bernard Vaughan, the Jesuit, and brother to the late 
Cardinal, gave an address in which he appealed to the 
West End to bridge over the chasm between the east 
and the west. On the following afternoon, Dec. 30, 
in response to Father Bernard Vaughan’s invitation, 
four thousand children of the poor assembled in the 
great hall, when Madame de Navarro, with further 
generosity, again appeared and sang duets with her 
husband, M. de Navarro. The two days, Dec. 29 
and 30, in the year 1903, will be memorable to the 
people of the East End. 








THE WINTER ACADEMY. 
This winter is marked in the history of Burlington 
House as the winter of the worst exhibition in a series 
of thirty-five. Year by year, as the private galleries 
of England yielded their treasures, we thought them 
inexhaustible; Italy, Holland, Spain, and our own 
eighteenth century at home had so filled them from 
the abundance of splendid production that when half 
a score of magnificent Rembrandts had delighted us 
in one January, another equal half-score were ready 
for the next. Velasquez followed Velasquez; Moroni, 
Moroni; and the Venetians seemed to have ripened 
their colour in the sun of the lagoons for the express 
purpose %f gilding the gloom of London in January. 
At last, it seems, the sources are failing. We wish that 
we could have the thirty-four other exhibitions over 
again, and that the present one had never been held. 
For it is deplorably poor. The best programme for 


the Academy would now be a series of collections of 


the great schools, for which the obliging owners might 
be asked to repeat their former loans for a special 
purpose. 


The clou of the present show is the work of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and the English artists ‘‘ recently 
deceased ’’ (it has become customary to offer the 
homage of a small posthumous exhibition to such late 
members of the Academy) are Wells, Horsley, Onslow 
Ford, and Harry Bates. Being busy about the rather 
dreary time represented by Wells and Horsley, the 
council have included, in a half-hearted manner, some- 
thing of Sidney Cooper’s, of Bough’s, and of Sir Francis 
Grant’s—a little of each, and exhibited, shall we say, 
unobtrusively ? By the work of Grant—deplorable in 
the sense of art—we are reluctantly reminded of the 
painful days when high and wide space was occupied 
by hounds, sterns in air, men in pink, and glossy horses. 
A grotesque recollection of this unregretted art is sup- 
plied by the preservation of a sacred relic of one Goosey, 
the Belvoir huntsman. Not only is his portrait and the 
portrait of the first whip and the second whip preserved 
to immortality, but Goosey’s horn is affixed to the frame 
by means of wire. 


For the rest, the true examples of old painters are 
extraordinarily poor; and the spurious examples, or 
copies, are extraordinarily bad. Between the genuine 
poverty and the almost impudent imitations, the spec- 
tator has a melancholy time. Exceptions are few. We 
may name the small series of Venetian pictures lent by 
Lord Methuen, which, 
the art of Veronese, are rich and beautiful bits of colour. 
The ‘‘Donor under the Protection of St. Clement ”’ 
is an old and interesting piece of work of unknown 
authorship lent by Mr. Edgar Salting. Mr. Warren’s 
Filippino Lippi—a ‘‘ Holy Family with St. Margaret ’’— 
is a fine and charming example of the Florentine 
master. The Marquis of Northampton contributes a 
good Giorgione—‘t Young Man with Hand on Skull ’’— 
a Vandyck portrait of Charles I., a charming little 
Titian, and a splendid Rembrandt, which was, if we 
remember right, at the Spanish Exhibition in the Guild- 
hall, and looked even more masterly there, owing, 
perhaps, to some defect of light at the Academy. 


Among the landscapes stands conspicuous a great 
blatant ‘‘ Rubens,’’ which Rubens himself affirmed to 
be by another painter, Verhulst. It is a view from a 
mountain height of the Escurial and the country beyond 








though not high specimens of | 





under thick beds of cloud. Lord tadews: 
publishes the fact of the disclaimer of Rubens, who | 
probably supplied the painter with a sketch. A much 
more interesting landscape is the very beautiful 
*‘Verona’’ of Canaletto, lent by Lord Powis, a work 
of finer quality, perhaps, than any other of the many | 
examples of this master in English galleries. The | 
picture is full of atmosphere and fine colour, and has | 
all Canaletto’s beautiful surface in the rows of river- 
side houses, on one side in clear light, on the other 
in a peculiarly fresh and pleasant shadow. It is quite 
distinctly a portrait of a place, and the detail may 
seem prosaic to eyes accustomed to the vagueness of 
modern work; but the ‘‘ Verona”’ is in every essential 
a picture and a work of art. 


The poor representation of the English school is not 
helped by the puzzling ‘‘ Marquis “of Granby,’”’ the 
property of Mr. Wertheimer. At a first glance, the 
picture seems to have nothing of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
but on longer inspection we are willing to admit that the 
lower background to the left and parts of the uniform 
might have been by his hand. How unlike him, never- 
theless, is the sky (what Sir Joshua thought of a portrait 
sky may be seen in Mrs. Henry Silvertop’s beautiful 
‘* Portrait of Sir Charles Englefield’’), and how unlike 
the horse! If the face is his, so is certainly not the top 
of the bald head. Perhaps the man who painted the 
horse had to paint or repaint this head to which the horse 
makes a background. Seldom have we seen a worse 
Romney than the ‘ Portrait of Lady Drummond and her 
Sister,’’ and a merely inferior Romney is something very 
bad. Far are the days when we went to the Winter 
Academy as to an Academy banquet indeed !—W. M. 
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The Saints in Christian Art. Mrs. A. Bell. (Bell. 
Critical Papers in Literature. W.M. Thackeray. 
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OUR FINE-ART PLATES. 


THE FIRST PAINTING OF THE NEW POPE. 





HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS X. 


From the Painting by H. J. Thaddeus, R.H.A., who was gractously 
accorded sittings by the Pope for his First Portratt from Life. 


Artist’s Proofs in Photogravure will be ready at end of January; 
the edition will be limited to 300, and the price £2 2s. each. Size of 
engraved surface, 13 in. by 18in. 

ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. INSPECTION INVITED. 








“THE MASTERS OF POSTER ART.” 


Forty-eight Coloured Plates for 22s. 


PROSPECTUS 


DEPARTMENT, 


FREE. 


PHOTOGRAVURE 198, STRAND, LONDON, 


AND 
PORTFOLIO OF 
by PHIL MAY. 


Prick ONE SHILLING ( 
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PLATES. 


ART 
‘‘THE SKETCH” 
Twelve 


32 


by Post, 1s. 3d.). 


THE STRAND, w.c 


SKETCH OFFICE, 19%, 


NOTE. 
ft is particularly requested that all SKETCHES and PHOYO- | 
GRAPHS THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, esfeciad/y | 
those from abroad, be marked on the back with the name 
of the sender, as well as with the title of the subject. All 
Sketches and Photographs used will be paid for. The Editor will 
be pleased to consider Column Articles on subjects of immediate 





sent to 


interest, but he cannot assume responsibility for AISS. or Sketches | 


submitted. MSS. of Poetry can on no account be returned, 
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PARWICH 
or ore M AIL 


HOOK OF HOLLAND—QUICKES!T ROUTE TO HOILAND 
AND CHEAPEST TO GERMANY. 
Daily (Sundays included) at 8.30 p.m. from Liverpool Street Station. 
NEW SERVICE tO BERLIN AND NORTH GERMANY. 
ACCELERATED SERVICE TO DRESDEN AND VIENNA. 


Through Carriages and Restaurant Cars pets en the look of Holland, Berlin, Cologne, 
and Bale 


ROYAL ROUTE 


ANTWERP, every Week-day, 
DIRECT SERVICE to Harwich, from Scotland, the North, and Midlands. 
Car between York and Harwich. 


at 8.40 p.m., from Liverpool Street Station. 


Restaurant 


e Great Eastern Railway Company's Steamers are steel screw vessels, lighted 
throughout by electricity, and sail under the British Flag. 


HAMBURG, by G. S. N. Co.'s Steamers, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


ESBJERG, for Denmark and Scandinavia, by the Royal Danish Mail Steamers of the 
U.S.S. Co. of Copenhagen, Mondays, Thursdays. and Saturdays. 


Particulars of the Continental Manayer, Liverpool Street Station, Lomdon, LC. 


ondon terminus. 


LIVERPOOL STREET HOTEL 
Particulars from H. C. AMENDT, 


adjoins the L 
Manager. 





LONDON BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
ARIS, THE RIVIERA, ITALY & SWITZERLAND.— 
The Cheapest & Most Comfortable Route is vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, & ROUEN. 
Accelerated Day Service. Fast Royal Mail Steamers & Corridor Trains Express 
Services leave London 10.0 a.m, & 8.50 p.m. daily. Through Bookings to all parts 
of France, Italy, & Switzerland. Riviera, Italian, & Algerian Tours. 
Full particulars of Continental Manager, London Bridge Texminus. 


CFV. 








PACIFIC RAILWAY 


LINES. 


CANADIAN 


AND STEAMSHIP 


JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c. 


Leave Vancouver. For 


ss OF JAPAN 
i 


"eL eave L’ iverpool. 


Japan. 


"Jan. 9 
2 Australia. 





° Inclusive fares vi via 4 New York or Que bec. 





TO CANADA. 
Third, £5 ros. 


“LIV ERPOOL 

First Cabin, £11; Second, £7 10s. ; 
AKE MANITOBA (twin-screw) 8852 
AKE CHAMPLAIN (twin-screw) 7392 


tons 
tons 


$.3. L 
$.S. L 
For tickets, free and post-free handbooks, apply— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62 to 65, Charing Cross, S.W. (near Nelson Column) ; or 67, King William Street, [E:.C. 


W INTER 


THE 








IN THE WEST NDIES. 
Special Tours from £1 a Day 
By the Magnificent Mail Steamers of 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKE1 
For particulars apply— 
18, ewer Street, or 29, Cockspur Street, Iondon, 


co. 


ORIENT - PACIFIC LINE PLEASURE 


TENERIFFE, Ww EST 
The Steam-ship ** ORIEN" 
Will leave LONDON, Jan. 13, visiting TENERIFFE. BARBADOS, 
GRENADA, ST. LUCIA, MARTINIQUE, JAMAICA, CUBA, 
GIBRALTAR, arriving back in London March 7. 
Fares from so guineas upwards. 


To PALESTINE, EGYPT, &c. 
The Steam-ship ** CUZCO,” 3918 tons’ register, 4000-horse power, 
LONDON Feb. 9, venting TANGIER, PALMA, M are ILLES 
SANTORIN, RHODES, KYRENIA, BEYROUT, _ JAF PORT 
SAID, ALEXANDRIA, HAIFA, ‘and NAPLES 
Fares - 40 guineas tea Other Cruises to follow. 
M F. GREEN and C Head Office : 
anagers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. Fenchurch Avenue. 
lor PASSAGE apply to the latter firm at 5, FENCHURCIL AVENUE, A ONDON, B.C... 
or to West-End Branch Office: 28, COCKSPUR STREET, 


CRUISES 


INDIES, &c. 

horse power, 
TRINIDAD, 
MADEIRA, 


” 5631 tons’ reyister. 7500 


Will leave 
SYRACUSE, 





WHERE TO WINTER 
IARRITZ.—GRAND HOTEL. Lift to every floor, 
Electric Light throughout. Charmingly situated facing the ocean. he’ climate is 
as mild and delightful as that of Nice and fraty. This splendid establishment, facing the 
sea and baths, the finest situation in the town, close to golf and lawn tennis, is famed for 
its great comfort, excellent cuisine, and moderate charges, surpassing all other hotel. in 
the district. It is frequented by the élite, and is the rendezvous of the English Colony. 
During the winter season the terms are from to fr. per day, according to floors occupied. 
All private rooms are carpeted. Great improvements have been introduced in the Grand 
Hotel. Entire house heated sh: caloriféres. A special omnibus meets the trains to convey 

visitors to the Grand Hotel. ddress, Mr. MONTENAT, Grand Hotel, Biarr.tz. 
New Casino open all the winter. 


PALACE 


CARLO. 





THE HetTE L. 


R IVIERA 
MONTE 
Manager—LUIGI STEINSCHNEIDER. 


MOST LUXURIOUS HOTEL IN THE WORLD. 
EVERY ROOM FACES SOUTIL 
HEALTHIEST SITUATION IN MONTE CARLO. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY FROM CASINQ GARDENS 


THE 


THE RIVIERA 


NICE 


Manager—JOS. AGID. 


PALACE 


tl OTEL, 


(CIMIE2Z). 


BRACING MOUNTAIN 
AND GARDENS. 


BATHED IN SUNSHINE. AIR. 


CHARMING PARK 


To reserve accommodation in either Hotel, apply to— 
THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING 


20, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross 


CAR 





PAVILLON.—First- 
Electric l.ight Bath, &c, 
PAUL Bokwv, Proprietor. 


DU 


class Hotel. Every comfort. Splendid position full south 


Beautiful Garden. Winter Garden. sicabhdnadecasitteits visitors 
CANARY ISLANDS.—LAS PALMAS. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (English), Electric light throughout. 
ln the midst of its own beautiful garcens of about 20 acres, facing the sea. English phy. 
sician and trained nurse resident. English Church, Golf, tennis, cycling, croquet, billiards, 
THE CANARY ISLANDS CO, (Limited), 5, Idoyds Avenue, E.C. 


= ANNES.—GRAND HOTEL 


& ANNES.— Hil. Beau Site. Famous Tennis Cts.,Gdns.(Mr.Tom 
4 Fleming. Lawn Tennis Professional). Finest English Home on Riviera New Manave 
ment, Improved cuisine. Large Hall. New Restnt. Band twice daily. Nearest golf course 


HIP P.ODR.OM E, 

CKANBUURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 

TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 

ENTEURYAINMENT OF UNEXNAMVPLED 


ON DON 
W.c. 


AN BRILLIANCE 


M OHAWK MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS 
4 ST. JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY. Twice Daily, at 3 and 8 Enormo 
successful Christmas Holida Programme. Sixteen New Songs Two New Sketches, & 
53, 38-, 23, 18. Cinklren half price. Tickets at Whitehead’s, and all n ibraries. 
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THE WORLD'S NEWS. | 


The visit of the King and 
Queen to the Duke and 
Duchess of Devonshire at 
Chatsworth House, the historic 
of which ‘ Leviathan’’ Hobbes, 


THE ROYAL VISsIT 
TO CHAISWORTH. 


Peak, 


Palace of the 


A NIECE OF THE GREAT NAPOLEON: THE LATE 
PRINCESS MATHILDE BUONAPARTE., 
After a Painting by Doucet. 


despairing of giving ‘‘ account of everything through- 
out,’’ wrote— 
For should I undertake 

To show what ’tis doth them so glorious make, 

The pictures, sculptures, carving, graving, gilding, 

’Twould be as long in writing as in building, 
was made the occasion for a welcome almost medizval 
in its magnificence —a welcome worthy to rank with 
that princely hospitality offered to their Sovereigns by the 
courtiers of the days of ‘silken dalliance,’’ if at the 
same time a little suggestive of the pyrotechnic festivities 
chiefly associated with the monarchs of the East. The 
passage through the avenue of torches borne by the 
Duke’s retainers was decidedly medizval ; the illumin- 
ation of the house and of the great fountain before the 
facade, and the shower of rockets—for which precedent 
is found in the visit paid by Queen Victoria some sixty 
years ago—were as distinctly Oriental. In contrast, it was 
arranged that the amateur theatricals, for which Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings were set apart, should strike an 
essentially modern note, and abound in the topical allu- 
sions dear to both amateur and professional comedians. 


Her Imperial Highness 
Mathilde Letitia Wilhelmina, 
daughter of Jerome, King of 
Westphalia, -by the Princess 
Catherine of Wirtemberg, who died on Jan. 2, was the 
last survivor of the nephews and -nieces of the great 
Napoleon, and sister to ‘‘ Plon-Plon.’’ Born at Trieste 
on May 27, 1820, five years after the fall of the Empire, 
when her father, was a wanderer over Europe, she 
returned to Paris after the establishment of the Second 
Empire, and in her salon, second only to that of the 
Empress, foregathered the, greatest men in French 
political, literary, and artistic life.. She was for long, 
as she herself grimly enough put it on her death-bed, 
an anachronism ; but she was a splendid anachronism, 
a wonderful link between the fateful times of the First 
Empire and Republican France of to-day. Little known 
to the majority of Parisians, and little. liked by them, 
she was yet recognised as a woman of great, if 


THE LATE 
PRINCESS MATHILDE. 


somewhat caustic wit, and was at least held in esteem 
by President Loubet, who sent a special messenger to 
make inquiries at her house every day during her last 
illness. Her marriage was unfortunate. Her cousin, 
the future Napoleon III., fell in love with her, but, for 
some reason never satisfactorily explained, his mother 
forbade the match. The Czar Nicholas was credited 
with a scheme to wed her to his son and successor. In 
1840, however, she married Prince Demidoff, a. Russiar. 
of great wealth. .During the. honeymoon the Prince 
and Princess caused their clasped hands ‘to be carved in 
marble, with the inscription ‘‘ For Ever,’’ but the caprice 
of fate soon nullified the sentiment. Princess Mathilde 
was the last of the Bonapartes to whom the title ‘‘ Altesse 
Imperiale ’’ attached. 





A report from St. Petersburg, 
published in Cologne, states 
that the Czar held an important 
Council on Jan. 3. | At that 
meeting it was believed that a_ definite. decision was 
arrived at as to the reply to be returned to the last 
Japanese Note. It was stated at the same time that 
the reply had been so framed as to make possible 
a peaceful solution of the difficulty even at the eleventh 
hour. This. more cheerful view, however, found no 
echo. at. Tokyo, where there was a great fall in 
stocks and a- prevailing impression . that . important 
movements were at hand. ‘There is‘as yet no official 
announcement that the Russian reply has been received, 
and it has been emphatically denied that Japan had 
given the Northern Power a time limit. The answer 
is believed to avoid a categoric denial or acceptance, 
and to set before Japan a series of ‘‘ reasoned pro- 
posals ”’ calculated, the pessimists think, to draw 
Japan on to the commission of some act which might 
be regarded as a casus belli. Japan is under- 
stood to have claimed from Russia an engagement to 


THE FAR EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


Photo. Mulier. 

A MONUMENT TO A CARD GAME: THE SKAT FOUNTAIN 
AT ALTENBURG.,. 

“ Skat,” a German variety of whist, ortginated tn Altenburg 
among the Wendish peasantry, and has been plaved from time 
immemorial, On the top of the monument, recently erected, ts 
carved a group of peasant-players in ancient costumes. From 
the mouths of two pigs, stgnifving luck, come streams of water. 


respect the integrity of Korea and Manchuria, with due 
recognition of the rights of the two negotiating Powers 
in. these countries—that is, of Japan in Korea and_ of 
Russia in Manchuria. Equal facilities for the commerce 
of all nations are also required. Japan is resolutely 
determined not to be overshadowed by a great Russian 
naval base on the Korean coast, nor would she 


consent to share Korea with her rival. For her ever- 
growing population she demands an outlet, and Korea 
is, in her opinion, the most suitable area for such 
an extension of her empire. She further points out 
that Korea is incapable of maintaining internal order 
and good government, and that the task of so doing 
naturally falls to her. Russia, on the other hand, 
cannot retire from Manchuria without a serious loss of 











Photo. Witcomb and Son, Yeovt. 


LATE LIEUTENANT C., A. W.. AMYATT-BURNEY, 
KILLED IN NORTHERN NIGERIA. 


THE 


prestige, and the firmness and resolution of both Powers 
seem now to render remote the possibility of a peaceful 
settlement. - That’ such a consummation is devoutly 
wished by the Czar cannot be doubted, but his Imperial 
Majesty recognises limits to his absolute authority. 


There are some simple-minded 
persons in the Russian service. 
They really imagine that the 
world is taken in by assurances flagrantly opposed to 
the facts. They circulate elaborate statements through 
the Press of Europe and America. In one of these 
documents it is asserted that Russia has given no 
‘‘written pledges’’ to evacuate Manchuria, but has 
merely indicated her general amiability in ‘ friendly 
conversation.’’ The truth is !that Russia, by diplomatic 
declaration of the most explicit character, fixed Oct. 8 
of last year for this evacuation. She even began to 
move her troops, and having performed this solemn 
farce, coolly marched them back again. Nobody has 
ever believed that she would quit Manchuria ; and why 
she goes on making promises with not the smallest 
intention of keeping them is a mystery. Her agents 
pretend that she has just as much right’ to control 
Manchuria as the Americans have to control Panama. 
There is the trifling difference that America has not 
occupied Panama with a military force under a pledge of 
evacuation ; also that no other Power disputes the ‘right 
of America to make her Canal and keep guard on it. 
Among the gems of the Slav mind is. the statement of a 
Russian naval officer that Russia sank her fleet in 1854 
to save it from capture, and continued the struggle for 
five years. The notion that the Crimean War lasted from 
1854 to 1859 is not, we hope, a good sample of education 
in the Russian Navy. 


RUSSIAN PLEDGES. 


Lieutenant Cyril Amyatt Wise 
Amyatt-Burney, killed while on 
duty with the expedition that 
left Deckina, Northern Nigeria, 
on Dec. 7 of last year with the object of reinstating the 
King of Ankina, who had been ousted by a usurper, was 


THE LATE LIEUTENANT 
AMYATT-BURNEY. 




















ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS AS A POSTAL AUXILIARY 


The Frankfort postal authorities 
dines leading to the General Post-Office and to the vratlway-station. 


specially built electric cars, which carry ten times as much asa twe- horse post-car ata much higher speed, 


have connected the extsting street tramway-lines with short branch 


IN FRANKFORT, COLONEL RENARD'S 


On these they run thetr own as tt turned the 


corners 


MOTOR-TRAIN ; 
The train was photographed in the Avenue Rapp. 


described a uniform 
system of coupling. 


Proto. Branger. 
TRIALS IN PARIS, 

lt fulfilled all expectations, and each vehicle 
curve, which ts one of the great advantages of the 
The trials took place on December ag. 


THE SUCCESSFUL STREET 
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1. SomaAtt MArRKet WomAN At HARRAR hel . Sma ; 3» Cotonet Rocurorr’s Aryssintan Artracué. 


2. THe Entrance TO RAS MAKONNEN’S —— ; ‘ }- CivitisATION IN| AnyssintA: A TRAIN IN 
i Mero 2 { WALA STA : 
Patace IN HARRAR. : wa z je iltind = ADAGALA STATION. 


THE COUNTRY OF OUR ALLIES IN THE SOMALI CAMPAIGN: TYPICAL SCENES AND FIGURES IN ABYSSINIA. 


S Sm.  Gial hy ee a hae Yat YY  .. 8 





CHRISTMAS IN RETHLEHEM: A CHARACTERISTIC STREET SCENE. 
‘un Bethlehem, Christmas ts observed according to the calendar of the Greek Church, which still retains the Old Style and reckons tts dates twelve days later than ours, Both for Christmas and Easter, 


Ferusalem is thronged with pilgrims. Jt was reported that the Czar hoped to announce on January 7, this year’s Greek Christmas, that peace was assured, 


‘e 
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twenty-five years of age, and held the post of District 
Superintendent of Police for the Bassa Province. For this 
post he gained practical experience in the Glamorgan- 
shire Constabulary. During the recent South African 
War he served with the Imperial Yeomanry, and, later, 
was attached, on Lord Methuen’s recommendation, to 
the South African Constabulary. Having twice con- 
tracted dysentery, he was invalided home. A few months 
ago he received his last appointment from the Colonial 
Office, and in the short time he was in the Bassa district 
was able to do a great deal to promote the efficiency of 
the Native Police. All through his too short career 
Lieutenant Amyatt-Burney was always spoken of, and 
respected; as a zealous officer upon whom dependence 
could be placed. He was educated at the Royal 
Academy, Gosport, and was the only son of the Rev. 
EK. A. and Mrs. Amyatt-Burney, of Babcary Rectory, 


Somerton. 





The second test match ended 
on Jan. 5 in an easy victory 
for England. The weather 
was deplorable, and left the 
ground in such a condition that even the finest ‘ sticky- 
wicket’’ batsmen could do little. In the first innings 
England scored 315, the best performance being 
Tyldesley’s splendid 97. In the second innings the 
same player again led the scoring, contributing 62 to 
a total of 103. Australia’s first innings resulted in 122, 
of which Trumper made 74, and in the second, where the 
aggregate was only 111, no less than five players failed 
to score. The result for the test matches now stands, in 
golfing phrase, at ‘‘two up, three to play.’’ 


CRICKET IN 
AUSTRALIA. 





One of the most terrible 
calamities of modern times 
occurred in Chicago on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, Dec. 30. While a matinée 
of the pantomime of ‘‘ Bluebeard’’ was in progress at 
the Iroquois Theatre, in presence of an audience of 
about twelve hundred persons, mostly women and 


THE CHICAGO FIRE. 


























BROOKS MARSHALL’S VOLUNTEER CUP. 


This handsome trophy has been presented by ex-Sheriff 

Marshall to the 2nd City of London Rifle Volunteers. It 

ts awarded for sectional firing, and F Company has been 
the first to win tt. 


SIR HORACE 


accustomed to go in and out of the ordinary doors, 
these are the exits they all seek when there is an 
alarm. The others they never think about. It ought, 


extinguishing flames on the stage should be tested 
every week. This ought to be part of the regular 
mechanism, just like rehearsals. It is clear that the 
fire - extinguishers in the Iroquois Theatre were ineffec- 
tive in a moment of urgent need. 





We publish this week an illus- 
trated Supplement — showing 
many of the methods in use 
in London and other theatres 
for the prevention of fire and the avoidance of dangerous 
crushing. We have to record the great assistance given 
us by Messrs. Walter Emden, P. A. Gilbert Wood, 
Edwin O. Sachs (who kindly permitted extracts from his 
great work ‘‘Modern Opera-Houses’’), Ernest Runtz, 
and W. G. R. Sprague; the editor of the ABuz/der; the 
manager of the London Hippodrome ; and the managers 
of Wyndham’s, His Majesty’s, the Palace, Oxford, 
Alhambra, Tivoli, and Middlesex Theatres, where, as 
in many othets, the fire precautions are elaborate and 
efficient. But that our theatre-censtruction in general still 
lacks something of the ideal is manifest from the able 
article by the Mayor of Westminster, who is one of the 
most accomplished theatre-architects of the present day. 


OuR FIRE 
SUPPLEMENT. 





The disastrous fire and panic 
at the Iroquois Theatre has 
not been without its influence 
upon that most impressionable 
of modern monarchs, the Emperor William. Always 
ready to learn by the experience of others, in spite of 
his own somewhat autocratic nature and his perfect 
acceptance of the divine right of Kings, he has 
consulted with various high officials as to the safety 
of the Berlin theatres in case of fire, and, as a 
result, has ordered the immediate closing of the Royal 
Opera House for the widening of exits, the provision 
of iron staircases, and the carrying out of any other 
alterations deemed necessary for the greater security 
of the playgoing public. His Majesty’s precautions are 
much appreciated, and will doubtless be followed in many 


THE KAISER AND THE 
BERLIN OPERA HOUSE. 











THE ADDITIONS TO THE PARIS BOURSE, SHOWING THE NEW WING (ON THE RIGHT) 
WHICH HAS JUST BEEN COMPLETED. 


children, a fire broke out on the stage, owing, it is 


said, to sparks from an electric arc-lamp igniting 
some of the scenery. Ihe operator strove to extinguish 
the flames with his hand, but they were quickly beyond 
his reach, and by some mischance the blazing piece 
of scenery was hoisted into the flies, thus com- 
pleting the ignition of the screen. An attempt was 
made to lower the fire-curtain, but its descent was 
arrested by an arc ‘‘spot’’ light near the top of the 
proscenium arch, The result was that the half-closed 
curtain acted like the blower of a stove, and a great 
sheet of flame from the burning scenery Swept out 
into the body of the house. Those who sat near the 
stage must have been killed instantly, but the number 
of the dead would have been comparatively few but for 
inevitable panic. The terrified audience made for the 
available means of egress, and on the stairs and 
balconies the most hideous crush took place. It is 
unnecessary to enter into the details of horror ; but when 
the firemen at length entered the building it was some 
time before they could get to work by reason of the 
closely packed dead. The complete list.of killed is now 
known to number §87, or almost half the entire audience. 
The’ fire itself lasted “only a few minutes. Amid the 
confusion there were many heroic rescues. Mr. Edward 
Foy, the chief comedian, tried to calm the audience, and 
directed the orchestra to go on. Finally, seeing that his 
efforts were useless, Mr. Foy assisted a large number of 
chorus-girls to escape by an underground passage, 
whence they reached the street by means of a coal-shoot. 
A Roman Catholic prelate, Bishop Muldoon, also showed 
extraordinary devotion. He made his way into the 
burning building, and stayed there as long as he could 
could tind a single dying person within reach of the 
consolations of religion, What responsibility attaches 
to the managers of the Iroquois Theatre at Chicago 
for this awful disaster costing so many lives, it is too 
soon to say. But two observations may be made. One 
is that when a large audience is panic-stricken, there 
is sure to be a loss of life. The other is that it 
is no use providing emergency exits unless these 
are open after every performance. When people are 





WINTER LOCKS ON 


therefore, to be made an imperative rule that the 
audience shall leave the theatre every night by the 
doors which happen to be nearest. By this training 
every playgoer will know at once when he rises from 
his seat which is the quickest exit for him. Another 
rule which should be made is that the appliances for 


Photo. Calicott. 
A NEW LOCATION FOR A LONDON MEMORIAL TO JAMES II. 


This statue has Just been removed from Whitehall to a site 
oppostte the Admiralty. 


THE CLOSE OF NAVIGATION IN NORTH AMERICAN 


éhoto, Young. 
INLAND WATERS, DECEMBER 17: 
THE GOVERNMENT CANALS AT SAULT STE. MARIE. 


other countries. In Chicago alone nearly 400 public halls 
have been closed pendihg inquiry into their safety. 





Bewildering controversy is not 
limited just now to the fiscal 
question. Such space as the 
morning papers can spare for 
correspondence which does not deal with Mr, Chamber- 
lain’s views is largely occupied by the dispute about 
the national physique. Are we deteriorating in virile 
force ? . It is said that the standard of recruits for the 
Army has fallen; but to this it is answered that the 
Army has never drawn the pick of the national man- 
hood or even a good average. Against the contention 
that town life is unwholesome for a large percentage 
of the population is set the evidence that the pro- 
gress of hygienic science has improved the conditions of 
life for a still larger percentage. Out of the hurly-burly of 
argument one thing clearly stands, and that is the need 
for systematic physical training in elementary schools. 


THE NATIONAL 
PHYSIQUE. 





There is infinite talk about the 
causes of the London ‘par. 
ticular,’’ but no practical step 
is taken to rid us of the recur- 
rent nuisance, unless there be hope in Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
electrical fog-dispeller, which we recently illustrated. 
Only lately the authorities have conceived the brilliant idea 
of planting ‘‘ flare lights ’’ in the thoroughfares. Beacon 
fires blaze along the Mall, and are both useful and pic- 
turesque. But if Sir Oliver Lodge can electrify the fog 
and destroy it, this would be better than all the illumin- 
ants. _Will'the London County Council inquire into this ? 
Will'the Borough Councils: carry out Sir ‘aery Thomp- 
son's proposal to abolish-the dangerous nuisance of the 
dust-cart, from which every puff of wind scatters germs 
of disease? Sir Henry suggests that metal receptacles 
to hold the dust shall be taken into the houses, filled, 
carefully covered, and carried away in the cart without 
exposing the contents to the air. This is such a 
manifestly rational idea that the local authorities may 
be expected to ignore it. 


FoG AND THE 
Dust-CART. 





INCREASING TELEGRAPHIC SPEED: THE ARMSTRONG-ORLING 


Drawn sy A. Huon Fisner. FrRomM MATERIAL SuppLirp BY THE INVENTORS. 
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ELECTRO-CAPILLARY RECORDER. 








A REVOLUTION IN TELEGRAPHY. 


HE transmitter consists of a g‘ass 
tube bent upon a board, through 
which tube flows water at a constant 
pressure. A finger pressing upon a 
wooden key admits mercury until the 
finger is raised, when the water again 
follows on. The message is put in 
the tube in actual dots and dashes of 
mercury, the finger being kept on the 
key a longer or shorter time, as re- 
quired. When the board is attached at 
the transmitting station, and water- 
pressure again turned on, the mercury, 
as it is forced out, gives the long or 
short impulses, which are received at 
the other end upon more mercury, 
which is caused to move up and down 
in a fine tube. The length of the 
movement denotes dots and dashes, 
and the message may either be read 
through an eyepiece by means of a 
microscope or photographed in actual 
dots and dashes by a cinematograph 
apparatus, and made to issue in black 
and white on a tape. The importance 
of this invention in the enormously in- 
creased speed of transmission is manifest, 
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This EYEPIECE MAY BE. 

REPLACED BY THe 

CINEMATOGRAPH — 

APPARATUS. 
at 





I. Mr. J. Tarsorton Armstrone, AnD II. Mr. A. OriiNG, 
THE INVENTORS, WITH TRANSMITTER AND RECEIVER 
REsPECTIVELY. 

III. A Larcer View or Recetver. 

IV. DracramMatic View oF TRANSMITTER, CONTAINING THE 
Worps “ Western Union” in Actuat Dots Anp 
Dasnes oF Mercury. 
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V. Tare, As Detiverep reom tHe Cinfmarocrarn ApparRAtus, 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE Movements oF tHE Mercury IN THE 
Tuse ov tHe Receiver. 


VI. Actruat Batrery Usep to Senp Messaces rrom Loxpon to 


New York on Decemper 13 (tyinc on Inventor’s Fincer). 


VIL Tue Fivest Copper-Wire Mave ts Tuick Enoven to Carry 


THE Messace. 


VIII. Tue Same Invention Apartrep to Use tue Hertzean 
Waves in Wireress TeLacrapny. 
“ In all existing arrangements, the coherer,” says Mr. Armstrong, 
“ however satisfactory at the beginning, invartably loses its 
sensttiveness as soon as tt ts used,and never again returns 
fo its original sensitiveness. In my arrangement, however, 


as no current passes through itt, tf ts never spoilt.” 


Along a telegraph wire the Armstrong-Orling Electro-Capillary Recorder sends 250 wmpulses per second, which ts thirteen times as many as the greatest number sent per second 


heretofore. The inventors discovered that the less current they used the quicker were their results. 


On December 13 last the first message was sent direct, without 


retranslation, from London to New York with the battery drawn here upon Mr. Armstrong's finger to show tts minute sie, 
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MUSCOVY IN MANCHURIA: SCENES OF THE RUSSIAN MILITARY PREPARATIONS. 


Drawn sy H. W. Korxkork From Puorocrapns ny G. GRANTHAM BAIN. 


NORIO RE ARE * COS OLE: 


RUSSIAN ARTILLERY IN CAMPAIGNING OUTFIT IN MANCHURIA., 


THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE RUSSIAN POWER IN THE FAR EAST: ADMIRAL ALEXEIEFF REVIEWING TROOPS AT PORT ARTHUR. 


Admiral Alexeieff is said to be inclined to postpone the war, as Fapan is better equipped for repairing war-vessels than Russia. Had the Czar had three docks at Port Arthur and two at Dalny, 
the Admtral says he would go to war at once, 
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WAR-CLOUD IN THE FAR EAST: MUSCOVY IN MANCHURIA. 


Drawn By R. Caton Woopvittr. 


RUSSIAN MARTIAL MUSIC: THE BAND OF A COSSACK REGIMENT ON THE MARCH IN MANCHURIA. 


Lhe Russian troops march to the music of thetr own songs, accompanied by cymbals, bells, and the tambourine struck with a drumstick. siny concourse of Russians, 


even a crowd of peasant children, can sing magnificently, taking all the parts correctly, 
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ON THE LINE OF 


THE CAPE-TO-CAIRO RAILWAY: 


THE VICTORIA FALLS. 

















1. Ew Roure ror tHe FAtis: Cart Anp Team or Meters 1-OF-TARTAR TREF. 7, Tue Facts near tHe Bote Por, 
2, Tue Beoinninc or tue Fauis: Tue Devin’s Cararact RaAMic View ¢ rt 
;. Tue Cenrre or run Faris, wirn Livincsronn'’s [si anv 


& Tne East 
FALLS. 
IN THE Distance. 


Exp or tHe Fats. 


9. TroprcAL VEGETATION IN THE ZAMBESI, 

6 Tue Drvin'’s Cararacr. ro. Livincsrone’s ISLAND SEVYN THROUGH THE SPRAY. 

A few yards below the Boiling Pot the great railway bridge crosses the stream. The Falls ave at some places four 
with ws numerous prismatic bows, ts marvell. 


hundred feet high, and the effects of the spray, 
lously picturesque. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Colville took in the whole picture in one quick com- 
prehensive glance. But he turned again as_ the 
singer on board Zhe Last Hope began another 
verse. The words were clearly audible to such as 
knew the language; and Colville noted that the girl 
turned with a sudden gravity to listen to them— 
** Un tel qu’on vantait 

Par hasard était 

D’origine assez mince; 

Par hasard il plut, 

Par hasard il fut 

Baron, ministre, et prince.” 

Captain Clubbe’s harsh voice broke into the song 
with the order to let go the anchor. As the ship 
swung to the tide, the steersman, who wore neither coat 
nor waistcoat, could be seen idly handling the wheel 
still, though his duties were necessarily at an end. He 
was a young man, and a gay salutation of his unem- 
ployed hand towards the assembled people—as if he 
were sure that they were all friends—stamped him as 
the light-hearted singer, so different from the Farling- 
ford men, so strongly contrasted to his hearers, who, 
nevertheless, jerked their heads sideways in response. 
He had, it seemed, rightly gauged the feelings of these 
cold East Anglians. ‘They were his friends. 

River Andrew’s boat was alongside Zhe Last Hope 
now. Someone had thrown him a rope, which he had 
passed under his bow thwart, and now held with one 
hand, while with the other he kept his distance from 
the tarry side of the ship. There was a pause until the 
schooner felt her moorings, then Captain Clubbe looked 
over the side and nodded a curt salutation to River 
Andrew, bidding him by the same gesture wait a minute 
until he had donned his shore-going jacket. The steers- 
man was pulling on his coat while he sought among the 
crowd the faces of his more familiar friends. He was, it 
seemed, a privileged person, and took it for granted that 
he should go ashore with the captain. He was perhaps 
one of those who seemed to be privileged at their birth 
by Fate, and pass through life on the sunny side, with a 
light step and laughing lips. 

Captain Clubbe was the first to step ashore, with one 
comprehensive nod of the head for all Farlingford. Close 
on his heels, the younger sailor was already returning the 
greetings of his friends— 

‘*Hullo, Loo!’’ they said, or ‘‘How do, Bare- 
bone?’’ For their tongues are no quicker than their 
limbs, and to this day ‘‘ How do?”’ is the usual greeting. 

The Marquis de Gemosac, who was sitting in the 
background, gave a sharp little exclamation of surprise 
when Barebone stepped ashore, and turned to Dormer 
Colville to say in an undertone— 

** Ah !—but you need say nothing. 

‘*T promised you,”’ 
‘« that I should tell you nothing till you had seen him.’’ 


(Continued .) 


” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE RETURN OF ‘‘ THE LAST HOPF.”’ 
Not only France but all Europe had at this time to 
reckon with one who, if, as his enemies said, was no 
Bonaparte, was a very plausible imitation of one. 
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In 1849 France, indeed, was kind enough to give 
the world a breathing space. She had herself just 
come through one of those seething years from which 
she alone seems to haye the power of complete recovery. 
Paris had been in a state of siege for four months—not 
threatened by a foreign foe, but torn to pieces by internal 
dissension. Sixteen thousand had been killed and 
wounded in the streets. A Ministry had fallen. A 
Ministry always does fall in France. Bad weather 
may bring about such a descent at any moment. A 
monarchy had been thrown down; a King had fled. 
Another King; and one who should have known better 
than to put his trust in a people. 

Half-a-dozen generals had attempted to restore order 
in Paris and confidence in France, Then, at the very 
end of 1848, the fickle people elected this Napoleon, 
who was no Bonaparte, President of the new Republic. 
And Europe was accorded a breathing space. At the 
beginning of 1849 arrangements were made for it— 
military arrangements—and the year was almost quiet. 

It was in the summer of the next year, 1850, that the 
Marquis de Gemosac journeyed to England. It was 
not his first visit to the country. Sixty years earlier he 
had been hurried thither by a frenzied mother—a little 
pale-faced boy, not bright or clever, but destined to 
pass through days of trial and years of sorrow which 
the bright and clever would scarcely have survived. 
For brightness must always mean friction, while clever- 
ness will continue to butt its head against human limit- 
ations so long as men shall walk this earth. 

He had been induced to make this journey, thus in 
the evening of his days, by the hope, hitherto vain 
enough, which many Frenchmen had pursued for half a 
century. For he was one of those who refused to believe 
that Louis XVII. had died in the prison of the Temple. 

Not once, but many times, Dormer Colville laughingly 
denied any responsibility in the matter. 

‘*T will not even tell the story as it was told to me,’ 
he said to the Marquis de Gemosac, to the Abbé Touvent, 
and to the Vicomtesse de Chantonnay, whom he met 
frequently enough at the house of his cousin, Mrs. St. 
Pierre Lawrence, in that which is now the Province of 
the Charente Inférieure. ‘‘I will not even tell you the 
story as it was told to me until one of you has seen 
the man. And then, if you ask me, I will tell you. It 
is nothing to me, you understand. I am no dreamer, 
but a very material person who lives in France because 
he loves the sunshine and the cuisine and the good, 
kind hearts—which no Government or want of Govern- 
ment can deteriorate.”’ 

And Madame de Chantonnay, who liked Dormer 
Colville, with whom she admitted she always felt herself 
in sympathy, smiled graciously in response to his gallant 
bow. For she too was a materialist who loved the sun- 
shine and the cuisine—more especially the cuisine. 

Moreover, Colville never persuaded the Marquis de 
Gemosac to come to England. He went so far as 
to represent in a realistic light the 
the journey; and only at the earnest desire of many 
persons concerned did he at length enter into 
the matter and good-naturedly undertake to accom- 
pany the aged traveller 


discomforts of 


So far as his story was concerned he kept his word, 
entertaining the Marquis on the journey and during their 
two days’ sojourn at the humble inn at Farlingford with 
that How of sympathetic and easy conversation which 
always made Madame de Chantonnay protest that he was 
no Englishman at all, but all that there was of the most 
French. Has it not been seen that Colville refused to trans- 
late the dark sayings of River Andrew by the side of the 
grass-grown grave, which seemed to have been brought 
to the notice of the travellers by the merest accident ? 

‘‘T promised you that 1 should teil you nothing until 
you had seen him,’’ he repeated, as the Marquis followed 
with his eyes the movements of the group of which the 
man they called Loo Barebone formed the centre. 

No one took much notice of the two strangers. It is 
not considered good manners in a seafaring community 
to appear to notice a new-comer. Captain Clubbe was 
naturally the object of universal attention. Was he not 
bringing foreign money into Farlingford, where the local 
purses needed replenishing, now that trade had fallen 
away, and agriculture was so sorely hampered by the 
lack of roads across the Marsh ? 

Clubbe pushed his way through the crowd to shake 
hands with the Reverend Septimus Marvin, who seemed 
to emerge from a visionary world of his own in order to 
perform that ceremony, and to return thither on its 
completion. 

Then the majority of the onlookers straggled home- 
wards, leaving a few wives and sweethearts waiting by 
the steps with patient eyes fixed on the spidery figures in 
the rigging of 7ze Last Hope. Dormer Colville and the 
Marquis de Gemosac were left alone, while the Rector 
stood a few yards away, glaring abstractedly at them 
through his gold-rimmed spectacles as if they had been 
some strange flotsam cast up by the high tide. 

‘‘T remember,”’ said Colville to his companion, ‘‘ that 
I have an introduction to the pastor of the village, who, 
if I am not mistaken, is even now contemplating opening 
It was given to me by my banker in 
You remember, Marquis, 


a conversation. 
Paris, who is a Suffolk man. 
John Turner, of the Rue Lafayette ?’”’ 

‘‘ Yes—yes,’’ answered the Marquis absently. He 
was still watching the retreating villagers with eyes old 
and veiled by the trouble that they had seen. 

‘‘T will take this opportunity of presenting myself,’’ 
said Colville, who was watching the little group from 
the Rectory without appearing to do so. He rose as 
he spoke and went towards the clergyman, who was 
probably much younger than he looked, for he was ill- 
dressed and ill-shorn, with straggling grey hair hanging 
to his collar. He had a musty look, such as a book may 
have that is laid on a shelf in a deserted room and never 
opened or read. Septimus Marvin, the world would say, 
had been laid upon a shelf when he was inducted to the 
spiritual cure of Farlingford. But no man is ever laid on 
a shelf by Fate. He climbs up there of his own will and 
lies down beneath the dust of forgetfulness because he 
lacks the heart to arise and face the business of life. 

Seeing that Dormer Colville was approaching him, 
he came forward with a certain scholarly ease of 
manner, as if he had once mixed with the best 
on an intellectual equality. 





Colville’s manners were considered perfect, especially 
by those who were unable ‘to detect a fine line said to 
exist between ease and too much ease. Mr. Marvin 
recollected John Turner well. Ten years earlier he had, 
indeed; corresponded at some length with the Paris 
banker respecting a valuable engraving. Was Mr. 
Colville interested in engravings? Dormer Colville con- 
fessed to a deep and abiding pleasure in this branch of 
Art, tempered, he admitted with a laugh, by a colossal 
ignorance. He then proceeded to give the lie to his own 
modesty by talking easily and well of mezzotints and 
etchings. 

‘‘ But,’’ he said, interrupting himself with evident 
reluctance, ‘‘I am 
forgetting my obliga- 
tions. Let me pre- 
sent to you my 
companion, an old 
friend, the Marquis 
de Gemosac.’’ 

The two gentle- 
men bowed, and Mr. 
Marvin, knowing no 
French, proceeded to 
address the stranger 
in good British Latin, 
after the manner of 
the courtly divines 
of his day; which 
Latin, from its mode 
of pronunciation, was 
entirely unintelligible 
to its hearer. 

In return, the 
Rector introduced 
the two strangers to 
his niece, Miriam 
Liston. 

‘* The mainstay of 
my quiet house,’’ he 
added with his vague 
and dreamy smile. 

“T have already 
heard of you,’’ said 
Dormer Colville at 
once, with his modest 
deference, ‘‘ from my 
cousin, Mrs. St. 
Pierre Lawrence.’’ 

He seemed, as 
sailors say, never to 
be at a loose end, 
but to go through life 
with a facile readi- 
ness, having, as_ it 
were, his hands full 
of threads among 
which to select with 
a careless affability 
one that must draw 
him nearer to high 
and low, men and 
women alike. 

They talked to- 
gether for some 
minutes, and soon 
after the discovery 
that Miriam Liston was as good a French scholar as 
himself, and therefore able to converse with the Marquis 
de Gemosac, Colville regretted that it was time for 
them to return to their simple evening meal at the 
Black Sailor. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Colville to De 
walked slowly across the green 
embowered in its simple cottage garden, all blaze 
now with hollyhocks and poppies ; ‘ well, after your 
glimpse at this man, Marquis, are you desirous to see 
more of him?” 

‘* My friend,’’ answered the Frenchman with a quick 
gesture descriptive of a sudden emotion not yet stilled, 
‘*he took my breath away; I can think of nothing else. 
My poor brain is buzzing still, and I know not what 
answers I made to that pretty English girl. Ah, you 
smile at my enthusiasm—you do not know what it is to 
have a great hope dangling before the eyes all one’s 
life. And that face 


** Let me present to you my 


Gemosac as 
towards the inn, 


they 


-the face! 

In which judgment the Marquis was no doubt right. 
For Dormer Colville was too universal a man to be 
capable of concentrated zeal upon any one object. He 
laughed at the accusation. 

‘* After dinner,’’ he answered, ‘‘I will tell you the 
little story as it was told to me. Wecan sit on this 
seat outside the inn in the scent of the flowers and 
smoke our cigarette.’’ 

‘To which proposal Monsieur de Gemosac assented 
readily enough. For he was an old man, and to such 
the importance of small things, such as dinner or a 
passing personal comfort, are apt to be paramount. 
Moreover, he was a remnant of that class to which 
France owed her downfall among the nations; a class 
represented faithfully enough by its King, Louis XVL., 
who procrastinated even on the steps of the guillotine. 

The wind went down with the sun, as had been fore- 
told by River Andrew, and the quiet of twilight lay on 
the level landscape like sleep when the two travellers 
returned to the seat at the inn door. A distant curlew 
was whistling cautiously to its benighted mate, but all 
other sounds were still. The day was over. 

‘*You remember,’’ said Dormer Colville to his com- 
panion, ‘‘that six months after the execution of the 
King a report ran through Paris and all France that 
the Dillons had succeeded in rescuing the Dauphin from 
the Temple.’”’ 

‘That was in July 1793 just 
ago; the news reached me in Austria,”’ 

Marquis. 

Colville glanced sideways at his companion, whose 
face was set with a stubbornness almost worthy of the 
tenacious Bourbons themselves, 


fifty - seven 
answered 


years 
the 
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‘*The Queen was alive then,’’ went on the English- 
man half diffidently, as if prepared for amendment or 
correction. ‘‘She had nearly three months to live. 
The separation from her children had only just been 
carried out. She was not broken by it yet. She was in 
full possession of her health and energy. She was one of 
the cleverest women of that time. She was surrounded 
by men, some of whom were frankly half-witted ; others 
were drunk with excess of a sudden power for which 
they had had no preparation. Others, again, were 
timorous or cunning. All were ignorant, and many had 
received no education at all. For there are many ignor- 


ant people who have been highly educated, Marquis.’’ 


companion, an old friend, 
the Marquis de Gemosac.” 


He gave a short laugh 
and lighted a cigarette. 

‘*Mind,”’ he continued, 
after a pause devoted to 
reflection which appeared to be neither 
deep nor painful, for he smiled as he 
gazed across the hazy marshes—‘ mind, 

[ am no enthusiast, as you yourself 

have observed. I plead no cause. She 

was not my Queen, Marquis, and France 

is not my country. I endeavour to look at the 
with the eye of common-sense and wisdom. And I 
cannot forget that Marie Antoinette was at bay—all 
her senses, all her wit. alert. She can only have 
thought of her children. Human nature would dictate 
such thoughts. One cannot forget that she had devoted 
friends, and that these friends possessed unlimited 
money. Do you think, Marquis, that any one man 
of that rabble was above the reach—of money ?’”’ 

And Mr. Dormer Colville’s reflective smile, as he 
gazed at the distant sea, would seem to indicate that, 
after a considerable experience of men and women, he 
had reluctantly arrived at a certain conclusion respecting 
them. 

‘*No man born of woman, Marquis, is proof against 
bribery or flattery—or both.’’ 

**One can believe anything that is bad of such dregs 
of humankind, my friend,’’ said Monsieur de Gemosac 
contemptuously. 

‘* T speak to one,”’ 


matter 


continued Colville,‘‘ who has given 
the attention of a lifetime to the subject. If I am wrong, 
correct me. What I have been told is that a man was 
found who was ready, in return for a certain sum paid 
down, to substitute his own son for the little Dauphin, 
to allow his son to take the chance of coming alive out of 
that predicament. One can imagine that such a man 
could be found in France at that period.”’ 

De Gemosac turned and looked at his companion 
with a sort of surprise. 

‘*You speak as if in doubt, Monsieur Colville,’’ he 
said, with asudden assumption of that grand manner with 
which his father had faced the people on the Place de la 
Concorde—had taken a pinch of snuff in the shadow of 
the guillotine one sunny July day. ‘* You speak as if in 
doubt. Such a man was found. I have spoken with 
him: I, who speak to you.’’ 


, 


CHAPTER IV. 
rHE MARQUIS’S CREED. 
Dormer Colville smiled doubtfully. He was too polite, it 
seemed, to be sceptical, and by his attitude expressed a 


readiness to be convinced as much from indifference as 
by reasoning. 

‘‘It is intolerable,’’ said the Marquis de Gemosac, 
“that a man of your understanding should’ be 
misled by a few romantic writers in the pay of the 
Orleans.”’ 

‘*T am not misled, Marquis ; I am ignorant,’’ laughed 
Colville. * ‘‘ It is not always the same thing.’’ 

Monsieur de Gemosac threw away his cigarette and 
turned eagerly towards his companion. 

‘*Listen,’’ he said. ‘‘I can convince you in a few 
words.”’ 

And Colville leant back against the weather-worn 
seat with the air of 
one prepared _ to 
give a post-prandial 
attention. 

“Such a man 
was found as you 
yourself suggest. A 
boy was found who 
could not refuse to 
run that great risk— 
who could not betray 
himself by indiscreet 
speech — because he 
was dumb. In order 
to allay certain 
rumours which were 
going the round of 
Europe, the National 
Convention sent 
three of its mem- 
bers to visit the 
Dauphin in prison, 
and they themselves 
have left a record 
that he answered 
none of their ques- 
tions and spoke no 
word to them. 
Why? Because he 
was dumb. He 
merely sat and 
looked at them 
solemnly as_ the 
dumb look. It was 
not the Dauphin at 
all. He was hidden 
in the loft above. 
The visit of the 
Conventionals 
was not satisfactory. 
The rumours’ were 
not stilled by it. 
There is nothing so 
elusive or so vital as 
a rumour. Ah! you 
smile, my friend.’’ 
‘“‘I always give 
a careful attention 
to rumours,’’ ad- 
mitted Colville— 
‘*more careful than 
that which one 
accords to _ official 
announcements.”’ 
‘Well, the dumb, 
boy was not satis- 
factory. Those who 
were paid for this 
affair began to be 
alarmed. Not for 
their pockets. There 
was plenty of money. 
Half the crowned 
heads in Europe and 
all the women were ready to open their purses for the 
sake of a little boy whose ill-treatment appealed to 
their soft hearts — who, in a sense, was sacred, for 
he was descended from sixty-six Kings. No! _ Barras 
and all the other scoundrels began to perceive that 
there was only one way out of the difficulty into 
which they had blundered. The Dauphin must die. 
So the dumb boy disappeared. One wonders whither he 
went and what his fate might be.’’ 

‘*With so much to tell,’’ put in Dormer 
musingly, ‘‘so much unspoken.”’ 

It was odd how the réles had been reversed. For the 
Marquis de Gemosac was now eagerly seeking to con- 
vince his companion. The surest way to persuade a man 
is to lead him to persuade himself. 

‘‘The only solution was for the Dauphin to die—in 
public. So another substitution was effected,’’ con- 
tinued Monsieur de Gemosac. ‘‘A dying boy from 
the hospital was made to play the part of the Dauphin. 
He was not at all like him; for he was tall and dark— 
taller and darker than a son of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette could ever have been. The prison was 
reconstructed so that the sentry on guard could not 
see his prisoner, but was forced to call to him in order 
to make sure that he was there. It was a pity that 
he did not resemble the Dauphin at all, this scrofulous 
child. But they were in a hurry, and they were at 
their wits’ ends. And it is not always easy to find 
a boy who will die in a given time. This boy had 
to die, however, by some means or other. It was 
for France, you understand, and the safety of the 
Great Republic.” 

“One hopes that he appreciated his privilege,’’ 
observed Colville philosophically. 

‘*And he must die in public—duly certified for by 
persons of undoubted integrity. They called in, at 
the last moment, Desault, a great doctor of that 
day. But Desault was, unfortunately, honest. He 
went home and told his assistant that this was not 
the Dauphin, and that whoever he might be, he 
was being poisoned. ‘The assistant’s name was 
Choppart, and this Choppart made up a _ medicine 


Colville 








on Desault’s which was an antidote 
to poison.”’ 

Monsieur de Gemosac paused, and, turning to his 
companion, held up one finger to command his full 
attention. 

**Desault died, my friend, four days later. And 
Choppart died five days after him; and the boy in the 
Temple died three days after Choppart. And no one 
knows what they died of. ‘They were pretty bunglers, 
those gentlemen of the Republic. Of course, they called 
in others in a hurry—men better suited to their purpose. 
And one of these, the citizen Pelletan, has placed on 
record some preposterous lies. These doctors certified 
that this was the Dauphin. ‘They had never seen him 
before, but what matter? Great care was taken to 
identify the body. Persons of position who had never 
seen the son of Louis XVI. were invited to visit 
the Temple. Several of them had the temerity to 
protect themselves in the certificate. ‘We saw what 
we were informed was the body of the Dauphin,’ 
they said.”’ 

Again the old man turned and held up his head in a 
gesture of warning. 

‘‘If they wanted a witness whose testimony was 
without question—whuse word would have laid the whole 
question in that lost and forgotten grave for ever—they 
had one in the room above. For the Dauphin’s sister 
was there, Marie Thérése Charlotte, she who is now 
Duchess of Angouléme. Why did they not bring her 
down to see the body, to testify that her brother was 
dead and the line of Louis XVI. ended? Was it 
chivalry ? I ask you if these had shown chivalry to 
Madame de Lamballe, to Madame Elizabeth, to Marie 
Antoinette? Was it kindness towards a child of un- 
paralleled misfortune? I ask you if they had been kind 
to those whom they called the children of the tyrant ? 
No! They did not conduct her to that bedside, because 
he who lay there was not her brother. Are we children, 
Monsieur, to be deceived by a tale of a sudden sottness 
of heart? They wished to spare this child the pain! 
Had they ever spared anyone pain —the National 
Assembly ?”’ 

And the Marquis de Gemosac’s laugh rang with a 
hatred which must, it seems, outlive the possibility of 
revenge. 

‘« There was to be a public funeral. Such a ceremony 
wou'd have been of incalculable value at that time. But 
at the last minute their courage failed them. The boy 
was thrown into a forgotten corner of a Paris churchyard 
at nine o’clock one night without witnesses. The spot 
itself cannot now be identified. Do you tell me that that 
was the Dauphin? Bah! my friend, the thing was too 
childish ! ”’ 

‘The ignorant and the unlettered,’’ observed Colville, 
with the air of making a concession, ‘‘are always ata 
disadvantage—even in crime.”’ 

‘* That the Dauphin was in the meantime concealed 
in the garret of the Tower 
appears to be certain. That 
he was finally conveyed out 
of the prison in a clothes- 
basket is as certain, Mon- 
sieur, as it is certain that 
the sun will rise to-morrow. 

And I believe that the 
Queen knew, when — she 
went to the guillotine, that 
her son was no longer in 
the Temple. I believe that 
Heaven sent her that one 
scrap of comfort, tempered 
as it was by the know- 
ledge that her daughter 
remained a_ prisoner in 
their hands. But it was 
to her son that her 
affections were given. For 
the Duchess never had the 
gift of winning love. As 
she is now—a cold, hard, 
composed woman—so_ she 
was in her prison in the 
Temple at the age _ of 
fifteen. You may take it 
from one who has known 
her all his life. And from 
that moment to this. . . .’’ 

The Marquis paused and 
made a gesture with his 
hands descriptive of space 
and the unknown. 

‘*From that moment to 
this—nothing. Nothing of 
the Dauphin.”’ 

He turned in his seat 
and looked questioningly 
up towards the crumbling 
church, with its square 
tower, stricken years ago 
by lightning, with its grass- 
grown graveyard marked by 
stones all grey and hoary 
with immense age, and the 
passage of cold and stormy 
winters. 

‘‘Who knows,’’ he added, 
‘“‘what may have become 
of him? Who can say 
where he lies? For a life 
begun as his began was 
not likely to be a long 
one; though troubles do 
not kill. Witness myself, 
who am five years his 
senior.”’ 

Colville looked at him in obedience to an inviting 
gesture of the hand; looked as at something he 
did not understand, something beyond his under- 
standing, perhaps. For the troubles had not been 


prescription 
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Monsieur de Gemosac’s own those of 
his country. 

** And the Duchess,’ 
after a pause—‘ at Frohsdorf—what 
or think ?”’ 

‘«She says nothing,’’ replied the Marquis de Gemosac 
sharply. ‘‘She is silent because the world is listening 
for every word she may utter. What she thinks—— 
Ah! who knows? She is an old woman, my friend, for 
she is seventy-one. Her memories are a_ millstone 
about her neck. No wonder she is silent. Think what 
her life has been! As a child, three years of semi- 
captivity at the Tuileries, with the mob howling round 
the railings. Three and a half years a prisoner in the 
Temple. Both parents sent to the guillotine—her aunt 
to the same. All her world massacred. As a girl 
she was collected, majestic; or else she could not 
have survived those years in the Temple — alone— 
the last of her family. What must her thoughts 
have been at night in her prison? As a woman, 
she is cold, sad, unemotional. No one ever lived 
through such troubles with so little display of feeling. 
The Restoration—the Hundred Days—the Second 
Restoration—Louis XVIII. and his flight to England— 
Charles X. and his abdication—her own husband, 
the Duc d’Angouléme, the Dauphin for many years, 
the King for half an hour—these are some of 
her experiences. She has lived for forty years 
in exile, in Mittau, Memel, Warsaw, Ko6nigsberg, 
Prague, England. And now she is at Frohsdorf 
awaiting the end. You ask me what she says? 
She says nothing, but she knows—she has always 
known — that her brother did not die in_ the 
Temple. 

‘*Then——”’ suggested Colville, who certainly had 
acquired the French art of putting much meaning into 
one word. 

‘¢*« Then why not seek him?’ you would ask. How 
do you know that she has not done so, my friend, with 
tears? But as years passed on and brought no word 
of him it became less and less desirable. While 
Louis XVIII. continued to reign there was no reason to 
wish to find Louis XVII., you understand. For there 
was still a Bourbon of the direct line upon the 
throne. Louis XVIII. would scarcely desire it. One 
would not expect him to seek very diligently for one 
who would deprive him of the crown. Charles X., 
knowing he must succeed his brother, was no more 
enthusiastic in the search. ‘And the Duchess 
d’Angouléme herself?’ you ask. I can see the 
question in your face.”’ 

‘“*Ves,’’ conceded Colville. 
her brother.”’ 

‘“Yes; and if she found 
result? Her uncle would be 


troubles, but 


’ 


said the Englishman at length, 
does she say— 


‘‘For, after all, he was 


him what would be the 
driven from the throne 


her father-in-law would not inherit; her own husband, 
the Dauphin, would be Dauphin no longer. 


She herself 


Monsieur de Gemosac threw away his cigarette and turned eagerly 


towards his companion. 


could never be Queen of France. It is a hard thing to 
say of a woman,”’ 
De Gemosac paused for a moment in reflection. 


*“Yes,’’ he said at length, ‘‘a hard thing. But 


Colville, and will 
men or women to be angels. I 
served the Duchess all my _ life, 
and I confess that she has never lost sight of the 
fact that should Louis XVII. be found, she herself 
would never be Queen of France. One is not a 
Bourbon for nothing.’’ 

“One is not a stateswoman and a daughter of 
Kings for nothing,’’ amended Colville, with his tolerant 
laugh, for he was always ready to make _ allow- 
ances. ‘‘ Better, perhaps, that France should be left 
quiet under the régime she had accepted than dis- 
turbed by the offer of another régime which might 
be less acceptable. You always remind me — you 
who deal with France— of a lion-tamer at a circus. 
You have a very slight control over your performing 
beasts. If they refuse to do the trick you propose, 
you do not press it, but pass on to another trick ; 
and the bars of the cage always appear to the 
onlooker to be very inadequate. Perhaps it was 
better, Marquis, to let the Dauphin go—to pass him 
over and proceed to the tricks suitable to the moment- 
ary humour of your wild animals.”’ 

The Marquis de Gemosac gave a curt laugh which 
thrilled with a note of that fearful joy known to those 
who seek to control the uncontrollable. 

‘« At that time,’’ he admitted, ‘‘it might be so. But 
not now. At that time there lived Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X. and his sons, the Duc d’Angouléme and the 
Duc de Berri, who might reasonably be expected to have 
sons in their turn. There were plenty of Bourbons, it 
seemed. And now where are they? What is left of 
them ?”’ 

He gave a nod of the head towards the sea that lay 
between him and Germany. 

“One old woman, over there, at Frohsdorf, the 
daughter of Marie Antoinette, awaiting the end of her 
bitter pilgrimage ; and this Comte de Chambord. ‘This 
man who will not when he might. No, my friend, it 
has never been so necessary to find Louis XVII. 
as it is now—necessary for France, for the whole 
world. This Prince President, this last offshoot of a 
pernicious republican growth, will drag us all in the 
mud if he gets his way with France. And _ those 
who have watched with seeing eyes have always 
known that such a time as the present must eventu 
ally come. For France will always be the victim 
of a clever adventurer. We have foreseen it, and 
for that reason we have treated as serious possibilitie 
these false Dauphins who have sprung up like mush 
rooms all over Europe and even in America. An¢ 
what have they proved? What have the Bourbor 
proved in frustrating their frauds? That the son « 
Louis XVI. did not die in the Temple. That is all. Anc 
Madame herself has gathered further strength toh: 
conviction that the little King was not buried in tha 
forgotten corner of the graveyard of Sainte Marguérite. 

At the same 
time she 
knows that 
none of 
these—neither 
Naundorff, 
nor Haver- 
gault, nor 
Bruneau, nor 
de Riche- 
mont, nor any 
other pre- 
tender — was 
her brother. 
No! The 
King, either 
because he 
did not know 
he was King, 
or because 
he had had 
enough of 
royalty, 
never came 
forward and 
never be- 
trayed his 
whereabouts. 
He was to 
be sought; 
he is still to 
be sought; 
and it is 
now that he 
is wanted.’’ 
That. is 
why I offer 
to tell you 
this story 
now. That is 
my reason for 
bringing you 
to Farlingtord 
now,’ said 
Colville 
quietly. It seemed that he must have awaited as 
the wise do in this world the propitious moment. 
Should it never come they are content to forgo their 
purpose. He gave a light laugh and stretched out his 
long legs, contemplating his strapped trousers and neat 
boots with the eye of a connoisseur. ‘‘ And should I be 
the humble means of doing a good turn to France and 
others, will France—and others—remember it, I wonder ? 
Perhaps I hold in my hands the Hope of France, 
Marquis.’”’ : 

He paused and lapsed for a moment into thought. 
It was eight o’clock and the long Northern twilight was 
fading into darkness now. ‘The bell of Captain Clubbe’s 
ship rang out the hour—a new sound in the stillness of 
this forgotten town. 

‘* The Last Hope,’’ added Dormer Colville with a 
queer laugh. 


this is a hard world, Monsieur 
not allow either 


have known and 


(Zo be continued.) 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
THE FUTURE OF THE RACE, 


It is at least a cheering sign of the times that earnest 
men and women who have regard to the serious side 
of life are beginning to evince an active interest in the 
physical welfare of children. The evidence that this 
movement is at last assuming fair proportions comes 
with singular appropriateness now that we are just 
launched into a new year. There can be no better 
wish expressed for the race than that inquiry into the 
best means of arresting and averting human deterioration 
may not only be increased in extent, but be productive 
of immense good. 


The deterioration in physique, especially of the 
children of the masses, may be taken to be a very real 
matter. There is no questioning that the evil, and a 
very serious one it is, exists in full force. The testimony 
of teachers and doctors alike is unanimous in its strong 
protestation of the reality of the degeneration, and of the 
need for its betterment. The complaints are not lacking 
in definite character. There is first the widespread 
charge, only too easily proved true, of parental neglect. 
This last extends not merely to food and clothing, but 
still more to the apathy with which physical defects are 
regarded. 


Of late days some interesting and instructive details 
have been afforded through the investigations of Dr. 
W. Hall, of Leeds, on the physical condition of school- 
children in that city. One part of this research is of 
highly important character, inasmuch as it bears upon 
the relative development of two races, Jew and Gentile, 
and upon the causes which may be held to account 
for the variations noted. Dr. Hall notes that the Jewish 
child as a rule is better developed than his Gentile 
neighbour of the same age, while he tells us the former 
shows better teeth than the latter. The test of bone- 
development is a fairly good one. In a Jewish school 
in a good district Dr. Hall found only 5 per cent. of 
rickets and 11 per cent. of defective teeth. In the 
Gentile school of the same class 8 per cent. of the 
children had rickets and 38 per cent. defective teeth. 
The poor district of Leeds was equally instructive as 
regards comparison. There the native children showed 
50 per cent. rickets and a percentage of 60 as regards 
bad teeth. The poor Jewish school, as regards statistics 
based on the same lines, gave percentages of 7 per cent. 
rickets and 25 per cent. for defective teeth. 


Most astonishing is it to find Dr. Hall stating that 
even in a country school the rickety subjects totalled 
up to 11 per cent. and the bad teeth to 33 per cent. 
Now we appear here to find evidence of a kind that 
suggests to us a very interesting reason for the 
superiority of the Jewish children in physique over 
their Christian neighbours. That reason is probably 
to be found in what we may call “ racial develop- 
ment,’’ or, in other words, the heredity of health. 
Dr. Hall, finding that the Jewish child of seven years 
of age weighed on an average four pounds more than 
the Christian child—when the comparison was made at 
nine years the Jewish boy weighed seven pounds more 
attributes the increase to better maternal care. The 
Jewish mother, he is of opinion, feeds her child on 
more intelligent principles—that is to say, on healthier 
ones—than does the Gentile parent. This is very likely 
to be true, but we require to take a step backwards 
by way of ascertaining why the one woman rears her 
child better than the other. I think we may discover 
such a reason in the history of the Jewish race. 


For long ages the Jew has practised a religion of 
health. No one can read the code of hygiene com- 
prised in the books of the Old Testament without 
perceiving that a very wise legislation was exercised 
by way of ensuring the health of the Hebrew race, 
and by way of preventing disease. True, the code was 
extremely drastic in some of its applications—witness 
the casting of the leper forth of the camp; but its 
very rigidity served to impress not only the idea of 
prevention of disease, but of the practice to which that 
idea gave origin. A nation which, in addition to super- 
vising its meats with the acumen of a modern sanitary 
inspector, and which knew that the essence of health 
was to be found in the maintenance of cleanliness, could 
not fail to reap a rich physical reward in the develop- 
ment of a sound constitution and in the possession of 
length of days. 


Now if, as is provable, health is a cumulative 
quantity, equally with disease, may we not see in 
Tesests vitality to-day the natural result of centuries 
of health-practice ? May we not equally learn the all- 
important lesson that it is possible for any nation, by 
attention to its physique generation after generation, 
to work, through natural laws, ways, and means, such 
results that, as an authority once remarked, might 
seem nothing short of miraculous? The agencies to 
be adopted in order to awaken the national ‘ health- 
conscience’’ need not be specifically detailed by me. 
What is wanted is widespread national instruction in 
hygiene ; the exposition by tongue and pen of the laws 
of health, and the State’s recognition of the fact that this 
last is part and parcel of the only home policy which 
can ever be expected to produce a healthy people. 


It would not be at all an inappropriate New Year’s 
resolution if at large we resolved to see what each of us, 
as individuals, might do by way of example, if by no 
other means, of improving our physique. Suppose 
we thought a little more seriously of the simpler life, 
of the repression of wholesale luxury and of needless 
extravagance ; suppose we encouraged agencies for the 
diffusion of health-knowledge with at least as much 
enthusiasm as we rush into battle or command more war- 
ships, we should attain a victory of peace the magni- 
ficence of which not one of us can figure forth to-day. 
Best of all, the example of the classes would form the 
best object-lesson for the masses, and the race of the 
future would be such as could hold up its head unabashed 
jn the foremost files of time, ANPREW WILSON, 


CHESS. - 


To Corresronprnts.—Communications for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor. 


T J Brown (Dulwich).—The omission of your name was quite an oversight, 
which is righted below. 
W F Tuorne.—Thanks for problem. The first move is rarely adopted by 
composers, althéugh the construction is perfectly legal. 


A G R.—Thanks for the slip, which we shall be glad to receive whenever 
convenient to you 

L Desances and A M Sparke.—Much obliged. 

Hereerr A Satway.—Thanks for your good wishes. 


Correcr Sotvution or Prostem No. 3108 received from Ratan Chandra 
Paul (Calcutta) ; of No. 3109 from F R Pickering (Forest Hill); of No. 3110 
from C Field Junior (Athol, Mass.); of No. 3111 from G C B; of No. 3112 
from F R Pickering (Forest Hill), T J Brown (Dulwich), Mark Dawson 
(Horsforth), Herbert A Salway, G Bakker (Rotterdam), C E Perugini, 
A G (Pancsova), T W W (Bootham), and H S Brandreth (Florence.) 


Correct Sotvrions or Prostem No. 3113 received from Doryman, 
H S Brandreth (Florence), Herbert A Salway, F J S (Hampstead), 
L Desanges, Rev. A Mays (Bedford), R Worters (Canterbury), G Still- 
ingfleet Johnson (Cobham), Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), Martin F, J W 
(Campsie), Reginald Gordon, Shadforth, J D Tucker (Ilkley), Valentin 
Oppermann (Marseilles), Joseph Cook, J Jones (Salford), Charles Burnett, 
fy Roberts, F Henderson (Leeds), Edith Corser (Reigate), Clement C 
Danby, R Johnson (Southampton), Dr. Foreman (Denton), Albert 
Rettich (Upper Tooting), and F R Pickering (Forest Hill). 


So.ution oF Prortem No. 3112.—By P. H. Wittiams. 
1. K to Q 7th is the author’s move, but 1. Q to Q Kt 5th is another way 
of solving this problem. 


PROBLEM No. 3115.—By tue Rev. J. JesPeRsEN. 


BLACK, 
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My 


W NY 


; Yn 
, Yj 


cad 














WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 
Game played at Boston between Messrs. JASNOGRODSKY and MIEsEs. 
(Zukertort Opening.) 

BLACK (Mr. M.) | waite (Mr. J.) BLACK (Mr. M.) 
B takes Kt 

P to QO 5th 

Kt takes P 

B P takes B 


wuite (Mr. J.) 
1. Kt to K B 3rd 
2. P to K 3rd 
3. Pto Q 4th 
4. P to B 4th . B takes B 
5. Kt to B 3rd Kt to B 3rd - Pto B 4th Kt to B 3rd 
The game is now resolved into an ordinary | 22- RtoB 4th Q to R 5th 
Queen's Pawn opening. Illustrating the principle that a counter- 
6. B to K end B to K end | attack is often the best defence. White 
Castles Castles from this point is out-mancenvred ; but the 
’Pto fa) Kt 4rd P to Q R 3rd | game is an interesting one, and well played 
Kt to K sth 


B K i | on both sides, 

Rak foto OP Sk ein 
11. B takes Kt R ed posed 
12. Bto Q 3rd OR toK sq 
ei foal R to K 7th (ch) 
15. P to K R 3rd Q takes ¢ (ch) 
16. P to K Kt 4th R at He R 

R to K 7th (ch) 
R to K R 7th 
R takes P (ch) 
P to K R 4th 
P takes P 
P to R sth 
P takes P 
Kt to R 4th 


17. 
18. P takes B 
. Bto Kt 2nd 


. P to Kt 4th 


. BtoB sc 
27.QtoK Rt 3rd 
to K B end 
. K takes Q 
30. P to R 3rd 
31. K takes R 
32. K to B 3rd 
3. K to K 3rd 
4. K to Q and 
. P takes P 


B to R 4th 


The positions so far are very even. but 
here White compromises his game by this 
hazardous advance of the King’s wing 
Pawns. There is some suggestion -of im- | 
patience in White's play at this point. 


16. B to Kt 3rd .P to R 4th 
17. Kt to K 5th 37. Pto Kt sth 
As this not only loses a Pawn, but secures | 38. P takes P 
for Black a passed Pawn as well, it does not | 39, R to B 3rd R to B 6th 

seem at first a very wise stroke. White -BtoR 3rd 


P to R 6th 
>robably reckoned. however, that the | ye 
civerse” Pawn could not be successfully | 41. R to B 8&th(ch) K to R and 


maintained. White resigns. 
Another game, played between Messrs. W G. Morris and N. Linsky. 
(Centre Gambit.) 


WHITE 


. B takes B 
11. O to Kt 3rd 
. Kt to Kt sth 


BLACK 
P takes B 


WHITE AC | 
. Pto K 4th 
. Pto Q 4th 
Kt to K B 3rd 
B to B 4th 
P to B 3rd 
. Kt takes P 
Castles 


Kt to Q B 3rd 
B to B 4th 
P takes P 
B to Kt sth 
B takes Kt 
P takes B P to QO 3rd 
. BtoQ R 3rd B to K 3rd 
An_ ill-considered move, which gives 
White an immed.ate advantage. 


Ae wnD He 


P takes P 
Pto K Kt 4th 
Kt to B and 
esigns. 
White wins in a few 


5. Kt takes P 

-KRto K sq 

- Kt to Q 7th 

Cleverly played 
moves. 


os 
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THE RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE ARMIES. 
BY HORACE WYNDHAM. 


With a view, no doubt, to the possible outbreak of 
hostilities between Russia and Japan within the near 
future, both the Czar and the Mikado have for some 
time past been engaged in increasing the efficiency of 
their forces. This has on both sides been carried out 
with a persistency and quietness of which Western 
peoples have had little knowledge. During the last few 
years a considerable quantity of warlike stores has 
been purchased in England by Russian and Japanese 
agents, and dispatched by them in turn to accredited 
representatives at various ports abroad. While a good 
deal was sent openly, it is bevond question that a good 
deal more left our shores with legends inscribed on 
the labels that the contents of the packages had no 
real claim to. Not a few of the field-guns, for example, 
now on their way to Korea are said to have been sent 
from this country as ‘‘ pianos’’—a subterfuge which, 
it will be remembered, was resorted to with much effect 
by the authorities of the late South African Republic. 
Another direction in which both nations are making 
history repeat itself is in that of employing a number 
of British—or, at any rate, British trained — officers 
with their armies and navies. In the memorable 
struggle with China of a few years ago the com- 
‘mander of more than one Japanese vessel was an old 
Britannia cadet; and one of the Mikado’s most 
trusted officers of the present day — Admiral Togo— 
learned his seamanship on board H.M.S. Worcester. 
The remodelling on English lines of the Czar’s forces 
has been confined chiefly to the military ones. It 
dates from so far back as the restoration of peace 
after the Crimean Campaign, when a number of our 
artillerymen proceeded to Russia for the express purpose 
of reorganising the ordnance of their late enemies. 
Some of these experts remained in the country when 
their engagement terminated, and cast their lot in 
altogether with the Czar’s army. ‘Ihe majority rose 
to high posts, one of the number—an Irishman, named 
O’Brien (subsequently Russified into ‘O’Brienski,’’ or 
something of the sort) — in time became Chief of the 
Staff at St. Petersburg. 

The systematic rather than the spasmodic reform 
of the Russian army may be said to have commenced 
in the year 1877, and to have owed its greatest 
impetus to Alexander III. and the present monarch, 
Nicholas II. Liability to military service is general 
almost everywhere in the case of males between the 
ages of twenty-two and forty-four. An exception, 
however, is made in favour of the inhabitants of 
certain of the remoter settlements. As the peace 
establishment absorbs only about one quarter of the 
recruits available every year, the pressure of conscription 
is not felt to any great extent. In normal times, too, 
exemptions are granted very freely, something like fifty 
per cent. of those originally warned for service being at 
the last moment excused the ordeal of the ballot. 

Cavalry, horse-artillery, engineers, and guards regi- 
ments are recruited from all over the Empire, whereas a 
modified form of our own ‘“‘ territorial system’’ is in 
existence where the infantry corps are concerned. The 
men are enlisted according to the arm they join, for 
either five, four, or three years’ service with the colours, 
followed by thirteen to fifteen years’ subsequent service 
in the Reserve. This force is an extremely strong one, 
for when mobilised by Imperial ukase it can put in the 
field some three million trained men, all of whom are 
under forty years of age. .In addition to this Reserve 
there is also a militia, or Opoltschenie, nearly a million 
and a half strong in itself. Taking a low estimate cn 
which to base calculations, the Czar could in time of war 
put a force of five millions in the field. 

With the gathering of the war clouds, Russia has 
recently added two new brigades to- her troops in 
Eastern Siberia. The first of these is. commanded by 
Major-General Kondratenko, and the second by Major- 
General Artamanoff. These brigades are numbered 
seven and eight, and are stationed respectively at 
Port Arthur and Vladivostok. Combined, the brigades 
represent twenty battalions. Some interesting details 
as to the formation of the Siberian Army Corps are 
published in the ‘‘ Kratkoe Rospisanie Soochopootnich 
Voisk,’’ a volume corresponding to our own ‘‘ Monthly 
Army List.’? The men carry a magazine rifle, holding five 
cartridges, charged with smokeless powder. In addition 
to the Siberian cadres referred to, there is a consider- 
able strength of Cossack infantry available in Caucasia, 
while there are also several thousands of Cossack cavalry 
stationed on the Amur. In the judgment of experts these 
form the finest mounted infantry in the world. 

Compared with the huge military strength of Russia, 
that of Japan is little more than a pigmy one. Yet 
it reaches the fairly substantial total of about four 
hundred and fifty thousand from all sources, together 
with 1200 guns and 90,000 horses. I.ess than one-half of 
this is contributed by the Permanent Army, the balance 
coming from the Territoriai Army and the Reserve. 
Japan’s military system may be described as having been 
gradually evolved from European models, the methods 
of Germany being perhaps followed more closely than 
those of any other nation. Service is compulsory between 
the ages of seventeen and forty and extends over a 
period of twelve years. Only three of these, however, 
have to be spent with the colours. The fighting force 
always available for duty is divided into 156 battalions 
of infantry, 51 squadrons. of cavalry, 40 batteries of 
field and fortress artillery, together with a proportionate 
complement of engineer, supply, and transport detach- 
ments. For armament, the field artillery have the 
Arisaka quick-firing pattern, and the infantry on the 
permanent establishment carry the Midji magazine rifle. 
Japanese cavalry are served out with swords and car- 
bines, but no lances. The Minister for War is General 
Masatake ‘Terauchi. So far, the Mikado’s troops, 
unlike those of the Czar, have not been called upon to 
face a European enemy. Although it is impossible to 
tell precisely how they will stand such a test, there is 
no doubt but that, whatever the ultimate issue, they will 
give an excellent account of themselves. 





THE MOST FASHIONABLE FUR OF THE MOMENT: THE MOLE AND ITS CAPTORS. 


Drawn By P. FRENZENY. 























I. THE AMERICAN TRAP. 2. THE OLD BENT TWIG AND NOOSE TRAP, 3. CURING THE SKINS. 


In the American trap the coil-spring is released when the dise buried tn the earth between 
The old method, still generally used in the United Kingdom, was to fix one end of a 
When the mole struck the trigger, it was caught 
uth the contact of the human hand, and thus avoids leaving 


s 


The present season is the best for catching the mole, for now the skin is in perfection. 
the two uprights ts displaced, and the harpoon is driven downwards, transfixing the mole. 
tetg in the ground and bend the other, which held a noose, over until tt formed an arch, the whole being secured by a trigger. 


by the noose and j-rked into the air, being instantly strangled. The American trap has the advantage of dispensing 


a scent which frequently warns the mole of the old snare. 
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A Fragrant Toilet Luxury, Unequalled for Purity and Excellence. Made entirely of Sweet Vegetable Oils and Guaranteed 
Free from Animal Fats. 


PLANTOL SOAP 


Perfumed with the Choicest Floral Extracts. Soothing to Skin and Complexion. Perfumed, 6d.; Natural, 4d. per Tablet. 


LEVER BROS., Lrp., Porr Sunuicutr, ENGLAND, 


The name LEVER on Soap ts a guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 











LADIES’ PAGES. 


Princess Alice of Albany has had a pretty thought in 
desiring to be married on the same date in the year as 
that on which the fortunate union of her illustrious 
grandparents, Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, was 
celebrated. If some luck lies in the date of a wedding 
(and how many people believe in this fancy is shown by 
the few weddings in May and during Lent), the 1oth o 
February, on which commenced one of the most suc- 
cessful of marriages, should be accounted auspicious. 
Princess Alice’s wedding is to be celebrated at Windsor, 
so that the people of London will not be witnesses of! 
the ‘‘function.’’ All the bridesmaids will be children, 
youthful relatives of the bride and bridegroom, whose 
ages will range from the slim girlhood of nearly thir- 
teen of the Lady Alexandra Duff to the six-year-old 
prettiness of Princess Mary of Wales. ‘The bride 
will be within a fortnight of her twenty-first birthday. 
Her aunt, the Queen-Dowager of Holland, is expected to 
be present. Those royal sisters, the Duchess of Albany 
and Queen Emma, have shared a somewhat sad fate in 
being widowed very early in life, and remaining in that 
condition out of a sense of duty to their children. We 
all know that the Duchess of Albany has been a devoted 
and wise mother; while the Dutch people so warmly 
appreciated the care and good judgment with which 
their Queen-Regent fulfilled her regal and maternal 
duties that on her daughter reaching the age to take 
the reins of government into her own hands, a public 
subscription raised the sum of £25,000 for presentation 
to the Queen-mother as a token of the nation’s grati- 
tude. Her Majesty applied the sum to the foundation 
of a memorial hospital. 


Another wedding announced that will call out 
general sympathetic good wishes from many personally 
strangers is that of the Duke of Norfolk. Seventeen 
years’ widowerhood is thus to be ended; and nearly 
the whole of the time was saddened by the state of health 
of the only child of the Duke’s first marriage, for whose 
restoration his Grace made every effort with untiring 
hope until the lad’s death a little while ago. The 
bride in this case is heir to the title of her father, Lord 
Herries, the old Scotch barony, created in the fifteenth 
century, being transmissible to daughters in 
default of sons. It seems somewhat incon- 
gruous that this detail almost certainly marks 
out a peerage as an old one--that is to say, 
that in the days when every peer was 
expected to be able to do actual personal 
service in the field in case of war, the title 
was so given that it might pass through a 
daughter if a son should fail to appear in any 
generation ; whereas in our peaceful times, 
when a peer’s service in person in war is both 
optional and unusual, peerages are granted 
to be confined to male descendants. The 
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Duke of Fife’s title was specially ordered by the late 
Queen to descend to his daughter if he should have no 
sons, and Viscount Wolseley’s and Earl Roberts’ peer- 
ages are also to be transmitted to their daughters; but 
the privilege of female succession, even in these cases, 
is to end with the first female descendants. 


It is rather apropos to note that a member of the 
family of Baron Herries is the husband of the lady 
who continues at present the line of Sir Walter 
Scott. This gentleman, the Hon Joseph Maxwell, 
upon his marriage with Scott’s descendant, took the 
name of his wife in order to preserve the ‘‘Scotts 
of Abbotsford.’’ There often seems a curious irony 
in the overmastering of human plans. Scott ruined 
his own fortunes in the effort to make himself the 
founder of a family: his vivid imagination was 
lighted up with a vision of sons of his line continuing 
his name through centuries to come as owners of the 
house and the land that he had gained by his talents. 
But both his sons died childless, and his daughter’s 
one son died as a little boy, so that only a girl was 
left in the second generation descended from Scott, 
and she was the daughter of a daughter Nor did it 
end there, for daughters have succeeded to Abbotsford 
ever since ; and but for the fact that in each instance the 
husbands of Scott’s female descendants have consented 
to take the family name of the builder of Abbotsford, 
that name would have been changed again and again. 


Women’s activities are varied indeed in the present 
day. A singular scene was witnessed in New York last 
month at the funeral service of Mrs. Harriett Maxwell 
Converse, whose life had been devoted to the service of 
the Red Indians. Her native name, given to-her on her 
adoption by the Wolf Clan of the Seneca tribe of Indians, 
was ‘‘She who Watcheth over Us’’—otherwise, ‘‘ Ga- 
ie-wa-Noh.’’ Delegates from the Six Nations were at 
the funeral services to the number of about fifty; and it 
is recorded that, however impassive the Indians of 
Fenimore Cooper’s tales may have been depicted, these 
copper-coloured chiefs wept freely as they testified to 
the good that Mrs. Converse had accomplished for their 
people, and as they commended her to the Great Spirit’s 
help on her journey through the spirit land — It will 
surprise many to hear that the delegates included several 
squaws, since the women always attend the great 
councils of their nations. They form a circle to them- 
selves, sitting outside the circle of men, who debate 
all questions of State; but the women are not only 
allowed to speak if they feel that they have something 
important to say, but they act as a kind of second 

iW Chamber: the election of chiefs, and even the question 

y, ; ; / of peace or war, or of the terms for making peace in a 
bf if, if war, was always referred to their final sanction. This 
Yip, ! is certainly very remarkable, but the evidence seems 
é good enough to make the fact — x was stated 
ices rakiirie aur Se cas tue ite tevie ae : in a booklet issued under the Canadian Government’s 
Re ee: ae ee nee DRE EINE, authority for the Paris Exhibition in 1899, by an educated 




















THE METROSTYLE PIANOLA. 


What does the Metrostyle Pianola mean to you ? 


Much, if you are a lover of music, that most susceptible and pleasing of all arts. 

But, if a wild, uncultured style of music satisfies your soul, any piano-player, any grinding 
musical box, is far too good for you. 

The METROSTYLE PIANOLA is a medium for musical expression, infinitely rich in 
possibilities. It enables you to play the works of the great composers exactly as the foremost 
players of the day interpret them. Paderewski, or some other great virtuoso, may not be 
present in your room, but his knowledge of music, his genius of touch and expression, 
his wonderful command of the piano are yours for the time being. 

Such a statement would be uncanny were not its explanation so simple. 


That is the ‘* Marvel of the Metrostyle.” 


The Metrostyle is a pointer attached to the tempo lever of the Pianola, with which the performer follows a red line on the music-roll, in the 


first place penned by some great pianist, who thus records his idea of how the composition should be played. 


Simple, but far-reaching in results. 


-*aderewski, Bauer, Moszkowski, Hofmann, among others, have marked their interpretations of certain compositions on Pianola music-rolls. You 


can faithfully reproduce in your own home their performances in their entirety. 


The monotony of the winter’s evening may be broken, while the calm of restful music opens up avenues of thought and pleasure, and soothes the 











nerves. Not a fancy, the METROSTYLE PIANOLA makes it a reality. The skilled 
performance of a virtuoso instead of the moderate playing of an amateur, and that even if 
you yourself know not a note of music. 

That is what the METROSTYLE means to you. 

Investigate it. Every claim we make for it is true. Call and hear it played. Play it 
yourself. If that, for various reasons, is not possible, write and ask for Catalogue H. A card 


will bring it, post free. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE CO., 


AEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


In consequence of the great success of the Metrostyle Pianola we have for disposal, at considerably reduced prices. 
a number of Second-hand Pianolas (ordinary model) which have been taken in exchange. 
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Indian woman; and Mrs. Converse, who always herself 
attended the councils of the Senecas, the tribe which 
had adopted her, gave her friends the same information. 
finer furs will 
seen in the 


Where the the 


stop cannot be 


rise in price of 
predicted. We have 
case of pearls that increasing scarcity does not 
by any means diminish the desire of extravagant 
women to possess them; but the baubles become more 
desirable as they become more rare and costly in pro- 
portion. The furs of the finer varieties become dearer 
each season as the ruthless hunting of the foreign 
animals that originally wear the soft skins reduces 
their numbers and the ease with which they are found 
and trapped. Sealskin is treble the price now that it 
was twenty years ago; and in the next decade it 
will probably double again in price. As with a 
necklace of pearls, however, the value of a fine fur 
garment depends to a great extent on the exact matching 
of the various items that compose the whole; and as the 
furs of animals vary as much as do our own faces (and 
how wonderful are the infinite varieties that Nature works 
out of the assemblage of one set of features !), it is a 
difficult and prolonged task for the furrier to obtain the 
perfect matching that is required to make a first-class 
garment. Ermine is the most fashionable of trimmings 
on darker furs this year; and it is allowed to combine 
with bands of galon, with embroideries, and even with 
sequined lace, in a manner that would only a few years 
ago have been much reprobated as in bad taste. 


Children’s frocks are perhaps as much in request 
as anything at this season. They should never be 
elaborately made after the picturesque ‘‘ toddling’’ age 
is past. A ‘Kate Greenaway” satin gown and a 
grannie bonnet are charming for a little one of from 
three to five years old on full-dress occasions; but fot 
the girl a little older, who already wants to take vigorous 
exercise, running up and down stairs, trundling her 
hoop in the garden, and so forth, a loose frock falling 
from the shoulders (which, of course, does not preclude 
a waistbelt), and so short as to be quite safe from catch- 
ing the feet, is the best design. Gaiters are a capital 
institution for girls’ wear in winter time. Those that 
are made of cloth and buttoned up are obviously the 
smartest ; but for country walks or where a family of 
youngsters have to be attended to by a single-handed 
nurse, knitted woollen gaiters are very convenient, as 
they slip on easily. Velveteen is an excellent material 
for a child’s afternoon dress, to put on when school is 
finished, and worn during the early evening, at which 
time most children are allowed to be seen for a while 
by their elders. With a lace collar added, a velveteen 
dress is an artistic costume, and the material neither 
crushes nor soils easily, while it is to be had in exquisite 
colourings. 


Smocking at the yoke is the ideal way of forming the 
shaped shoulder portion of such frocks, and mothers who 


A VISITING 








GOWN OF RUBY VELVETY. 


have not yet tried this most artistic and hygienic method 
of composing a small garment will have a good oppor- 
tunity of doing so in the sale that began at Libertw’s 
on Jan. 4, at their premises in Regent Street. The 
artistic character of their productions is well known, and 
it may fairly be said that they reintroduced smocking 
as an ornamentation on ladies’ and children’s dresses. 
There is a catalogue issued of the present sale, which 
will be sent on application; but as regards some of 
the special bargains, patterns are not available, as the 
articles will probably sell off too fast. There are 
ladies’ costumes as well as children’s included in the 
sale ; tea-gowns in Liberty velveteens, Empire style 
evening dresses in Liberty satin and crépe-de-Chine, 
and wool day gowns. Then there are, of course, 
materials of many varieties, from muslins to serges, 
and chiffons and collars and neckties of all sorts. 
Furnishing fabrics and some articles of furniture are 
also included in the sale catalogue. 


One is surprised at the fact that novelty should be 
required in such a matter as a pattern in table-linen, 
but such is the case, and a last year’s pattern can be 
bought for less money than a fresh design just out. 
Messrs. Walpole Brothers are Irish linen manufacturers, 
and in order to clear existing lines in their stock they 
offer a considerable reduction in price during their 
present sale. This firm are prepared to send samples 
on approval, at sale-time as well as otherwise, and 
their linens are of the very finest qualities, though 
they supply some as well of cheaper grades. So here 
is a capital chance of economically and easily replenish- 
ing the linen-chest, which is the good housewife’s pride 
and pleasure. Ladies’ underclothing, handkerchiefs, 
and all forms of linen and made-up productions are 
included in the sale catalogue. Messrs. Walpole’s 
addresses are 89, New Bond Street, and High Street, 
Kensington. 


It is both a pleasure and an advantage to enter 
places of business where it is hardly possible to ‘‘ go 
wrong ’’ in one’s choice, since everything is so well 
arranged and purchased with such taste from the 
manufacturers, or manufactured at the home works 

of the business management, that all is 
artistic and good. Such a house is Messrs. 
Hampton’s, Pall Mall, where a stock-taking 
sale is now in progress. Housewives in 
need of any sort of house furnishings or 
plenishings will see plenty of bargains noted 
down in the catalogue, or can go in person 
and hunt in the extensive show-rooms for 
the class of article they desire, with assur- 
ance of finding it artistic in kind and moderate 
in price. There is modern as well as antique 
furniture to be had, and draperies, equally 
with china and glass—in fact, every descrip- 
tion of household plenishing. The catalogue 
will be sent on application. FILOMENA. 
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No. 5. 


A Chat on Feeding the Invalid. 





Invatip: Oh! One of your meat jellies. 


Yes. 


ELIZABETH: 


I thought you would enjoy one to-day. 


Invatip: I should think I should—they are so nice. 


ELizABETH: You’re looking ever so much better since I 
‘ gave you LEMCO—no wonder the doctor thinks so 


highly of it. 


InvALID: Yes, and I feel much better. 


EvizaBetuH: I shall give you a new LEMCO delicacy every 


day. 


The doctor has told me of several delicious little 


strengthening dainties which I can easily make with it. 
He says, when people are getting better, and need 
strength, LEMCO is worth more than medicine. 


LEMCO 


The only genuine 








LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT. 
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HAMPTONS | 


GREAT ANNUAL 
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! 
e 

= 

JANUARY 4 to 30 1904 i 

Reductions that secure to purchasers an unquestionable saving of from 5/- to 15/- in the £1 a 
e 

i 

bd 

j 

. 


afford to all an opportunity that needs only to be known to be taken advant age of, and the enormous 
increase every year in the numbers who avail themselves of Hamptons’ Great January Sale of 


Furniture, Carpets, Curtains, Linens, Iron- 
mongery, China and Glass, &c., of the 
highest class at Clearance Reductions 


shows conclusively that purchasers find the saving they effect is always so great that this 


© 
% t 
i" Opporiuni 0 
Opportunity is one which they cannot afford to neglect. 


Having acquired the famous Business (established 1759) and Manufactories of EO RI 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS Not less advantageous are the bargains in other Departments, as specified below: 


of Messrs. JAS. COULSON & CO., of Lisburn, Ireland, and Pall Mall East, Hampton & Sons will, (a) Two Manufacturers’ Stocks of English-made Axminster and one Manufacturer’s 
prior to remodelling the London premises—-No. 11, Pall Mall East— Stock of best Wiltons at less than the cost of production. 


For details, see Clearance Catalogue, G. A. 208, sent free. 
CLEAR AT HALF-PRICE (b) Enormous Stocks of Finest Quality Turkey and best quality Indian Carpets; also 


the Entire Stocks, consisting of Hand Loom Damask Table Cloths and Napkins, Hand Loom Linen Sheets entire Shipments of Real Oriental Rugs—all reduced, and affording an actual 
and Pillow Cases, Huckabacks, Towels of every description, Glass Cloths, Tea Cloths, Kitchen Cloths, saving of 20 to 45 per cent. 
Dusters, and all Linens required for household use. For details, see Clearance Catalogue, G. A. 208, sent free. 


In addition to the above immense stock, Hampton & Sons will, at the same time, sell the whole of their - m ; 
own stocks of Table Damasks, Linen and Cotton Sheets, Pillow Cases, Towels, Bed Coverlets of every (c) Special purchases of Bed-Room Suites, Screens, Sideboards, Lace 
description, Blankets, Down Quilts and Cushions, at their usual January clearance reductions. Curtains, and China and Glass, Ironmongery, and Electric Fittings, 
3500 IRISH DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS of all sizes, to be cleared at half-price, as follows— all being cleared at extraordinary reductions. 

Size. Size. Each. ‘ . 
elie, pis. fee wa. plc -asiicaiathe ate Pema For details, see Clearance Catalogue, G. A. 208, sent free. 

., § Usual prices se 9 18/9 >» hy.) Usual prices 22/6 26/9 32/6 386 46/6 : - ¥ 
2 by2 {Clearing 11 ot 3 by 4) Cre aring 5, 109 169 196 23/9 (d) Special purchases of various Manufacturers’ Surplus Stocks of 

Z suz « = ) s po 20060 3 36/6 - 50/- - . 7 . 
atby2 } Clearing ” 10/9 stby 23} Clearing ” 130 iso 216 28 Tapestry Curtains, Tapestries, Taffetas, Chintzes, Cretonnes, 

_, § Usual d mo ‘ : 22/6 3 ) Usual cS 42/- 48/6 54/6 e ; H - 
peelceie ” 7 = coped tiijoo, ” Bo vesue Silks, and Table Covers, that will be cleared at 50 per cent. to 
«Usual, 3! s6'-) 58/0 70/- 7 75 per cent. reductions. 


Usual ae ie 32/6 
2h by 23} aso mbyeh } Set 
Clearing ,, : 8/11 169 ae ‘Clearing ,, 23/9 206 359 “Sa oa . ; 
And many larger sizes at proportionate prices. Nearly all the medium and best Numbers are of Jas. Coulson & Co.’s own For details, see Clearance Catalogue, G, A. 208, sent free. 
hand loom manufacture. A copy of the Illustrated Catalogue, G. A. 208, of this Sale, giving 
1250 DOZ. IKISH DAMASK SERVIETTES, in various sizes, to be cleared at half-price, as follows— full details of the great Reductions at which all these high-class 
Size. ’ Size. z. z " a 25 
i ¥ ‘ . goods will be cleared, may be had post free, and should be secured at 


in. in. -— ---- 


4 Usual prices ae si at i Usual prices 28'9 32/6 36/- 42/ 76 52 - * rT ; Paso 
20 by *° 1 Cle aring po eh a 27 re 97} Clearing .,  14/p 66/@ 18/9 21/9 aa/o B79 31/6 once by all who have occasion to make House Furnishing Purchases. 
4 Usua oo 


22 by 22} U L diy ata? Maltese alee e eae ‘ Usual 5. 
( Clearing > ‘ea —_ on * 6 6 | 26 by 3 ‘ /sual a ioe ‘ its ccs 40 
a: by 24} Usual ; fe yh gen > capa tsig|> y —— * yaaa ; eee 
+ OY 24) Clearing ii, 0 eae 2 te ans Senaih 6 
{ Usual 18/6 20/- 22/6 24'6 26/- 286 32/6 | 27 by 31 = ” y The ‘ a as use 34.6 


26 by 26) Clearing *. 9/11 10/9 11/9 12/9 13/9 14.9 169 { Clearing 


The whole of the Stocks of Hemstitched and Li d Lace Af Tea Cloths, Sideboard Cloths, Tray and Carving 
PROT i PE PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. d., 
(MAPPIN BROS. INCORPORATED.) 


PETER 7 WINTER 
ROBINSON'S ‘% SALE 


OXFORD ST. ae ated 
® 8 | == FITTED TRAVELLING BAGS. 


&B B £27 10s. Illustrated Price List of £27 10. 


Jitustrated Catalogue 100 Varieties Post Free. 


3 as . ag 
gratis on application. ee Illustrated. £5 to £500. 3 Illustrated. 
LIBERAL ia | § 
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REDUCTIONS 
IN ALL 


DEPARTMENTS. 


DONCASTER 
Three-quarter length 
Jacket, in various shades 

of Scotch Tweeds, 

Yoke and Sleeves 

lined = Silk. Sale 

price, 29/6. 


The “ Trouville’? Bag, in Finest Morocco Leather, completely fitted with richly chased 
Sterling Silver Requisites, as Illustrated, £27 10s. 


“ROSE.” 


senate ne me co a A EN | 158-162, OXFORD STREET, wesr. 


Cream Figured Silk Net, on Si Tk Foundation, trimmed \a a ; oe nabs London 


Ribbon. Sale price, 58 6. Bodice piece, consisting / ae F , ‘ 
of Silk for — = and ast 15 6 extra. o£ » ‘ < k > a Show 220, R E G E N T STR E Ee 7. WEST. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO naming tiooms: | 2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., eE.c. 


Extra oe pureite it. in Black oak Colowe, cut 
with deep Accordion-Pleated Flounce, trimmed Tucks. 
LETTER ORDERS. ‘Original price, 12/11; Sale price, 9/tt. MANUFACTORY—The Roval Works, SHEFFIELD. MANCHESTER—24-26, St. Ana’s Square. 








ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Churchmen in the North of England are mourning 
the death of Canon Martin, Archdeacon of Lindisfarne, 
which occurred at Eglingham Vicarage. Canon Martin 
was greatly beloved in 
his rural parish, and 
his loss will be felt 
over the whole of the 
diocese. At the time 
of his appointment to 
the Archdeaconry, he 
was Vicar of Newcastle, 
a position he occupied 
for eleven years. 

Dr. Collins will be 
consecrated as Bishop 
of Gibraltar at the 
Feast of the Conversion 
of St. Paul, Jan. 25, 
in Westminster Abbey. 
Dr. Mason, of Pem. 
broke College, Cam- 
bridge, is to preach 
the sermon. ; 

The Bishop of. St. 
Albans spent Christ- 
mas on the Continent. 
He has been working 
very hard, and was 
advised by his doctor 
to seek a-~short rest 
and change. He. re- 
turns next week to his 
home at Chigwell. 

The, Rev. : A. .W. 
Hulton, Rector of St. 
Mary-le-Bow, Cheap- 
side, has introduced a 
habit of blue for the 
members of his choir, 
with black cape and 
cuffs. It is the costume 
of an Italian fraternity 
of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and has a pic- 
turesque effect. 

Mottoes for the New 
Year have been issued 
by the clergy in all 
branches of the Church 
of England. Some of 
these motto-cards are beautifully designed and suitable 
for framing. The Bishop of Ripon’s motto for 1904 is 
‘‘Christ in you the hope of glory.’’ The Bishop of 
London has not as yet suggested any motto-text. 


Canon Horsley has returned to his work at St. Peter’s, 
Walworth, and is in excellent health after his holiday 


FIREWORKS AT THE SCENE OF A FORMER GREAT FIRE: 
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at Majorca. In a letter written immediately after he 
came back, he mentioned that Palma di Majorca, though 
a seaport and a garrison town, is remarkable for its 
sobriety. During the fortnight of his visit he found 
no sign of intemperance, On returning hom? he 


THE OPENING OF 


The Brooklyn Suspension Bridge, one of the widest spans in the world, was seriously damaged by fire during its construction, and had to be 


rebuilt practically from the beginning. 


discovered a half-drunk woman waiting on his doorstep, 
and was kept awake by the noises connected with the 
closing of the Walworth public-houses. 

The Church Missionary Society finds that there is no 
prospect at present of beginning work at Kano, the 
Mohammedan town which was lately captured by Sir F. 


THE BROOKLYN SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 


Lugard, as the Government strongly discourages such 
efforts in Mohammedan centres. The C.M.S. have, 
however, a medical mission at their headquarters on 
the Niger. Three of their missionaries arrived in 
Christmas week in the Sokoto country, where they will 
join the other medical 
representatives of the 
society.’ Bishop Tug- 
well made an attempt 
to open communication 
with the Emir of Kano, 
but was met by a 
decided refusal. 


The Rev. Ravens- 
croft Stewart has 
been instituted Canon 
of Bristol Cathedral 
in succession to 
Canon Ainger, Master 
of the Temple, . who 
resigned owing to 
advancing’ years. 
The new dignitary is 
a Scotsman. He has 
only held one curacy, 
that of Bakewell, 
Derbyshire, where he 
made the  acquaint- 
ance of the Duke of 
Rutland, who has been 
his lifelong friend. 
He afterwards became 
Rector of Pleaseiey, 
and is now Vicar of 
All Saints’, Ennis- 
more Gardens, a 
regular attendant at 
which is the Lord 
Chancellor, who ap- 
pointed him to the 
vacant canonry_ at 
Bristol. 


The Orient - Pacific 
Line notifies a number 
of cruises, including 
one to the West India 
Islands, the Holy Land 
and Egypt, Greece and 
‘Turkey, the South of 
Spain and _ Morocco, 
and in the Mediterranean, and has issued a leaflet 
giving full details as to fares, routes, etc. Those who 
wish to avoid the winter in this country, or who, after 
enduring it, wish to recoup, should write to Messrs. F. 
Green and Co., or Messrs.- Anderson, Anderson, and 
Co., 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., for this programme. 


Photo. Topical Press Agency. 





CHEF SAUCE 


isarich fruity Sauce 





The two Sauces 


of recent introduc- 
tion; it will be 
found unequalled 
with all kinds of 
hot and cold Joints, 


Cutlets, Curries, &e. 








Prepared by 
4. Lazenby & Son, Ltd. 


18 Trinity Street, London, 
S.E. 

















LAZENBY’S SAUCE 


has for more than 
100 years been con- 
sidered the finest 
and most delicate 
Sauce for all kinds 
of Fish, Game, 
Steaks, &c. 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


| CLOUDY 
FLUID 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

Softens Hard Water. 


Price is. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 








None Genuine without the Signature of Scrubb & Co. on each Bottle. 





SCRUBB & CO., Ltp.,GUILDFORD ST., LONDON, S.E. 
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A MESS CENTREPIECE. 
The centrepiece which we illustrate 
has been presented to the 4th Bat- 
talion Cheshire Regiment by officers 
who served in South Africa. It was 
designed and modelled by Messrs. 
Mappin and Webb, Limited, of 
Oxford Street, Regent Street, and 
Queen Victoria Street. The names 
of officers who served in South Africa 
are engraved on plates on either end 
of the pedestal. The figures represent 
an officer and N.C.O. respectively in 
khaki uniform. 





WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will and codicil (both dated Aug. 4, 
1903), to deal with her English property 
only, of Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Schenley, 
of 14, Prince’s Gate, Hyde Park, who 
died on Nov. 4, have been proved by 
George Alfred Courtenay Schenley, 
the son, Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick 
Augustus Gore, and Henry Morley 
Hemsley, the executors, the value of 
the estate. being £839,583. The 
testatrix gives £500 each, and her 
shares in the Ceara Company to her 
six daughters ; £60,000 each, in trust, 
for her daughters the Hon. Elizabeth 
Pole Harbord, Jane Inglis Crofton, 
and Henrietta Agnes Ridley; £40,000, 
in trust, for each of her daughters 
Melesina Alice Gore, Richmond 
Emeline Randolph, and Hermione A 
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Octavia Courtenay Schenley; £5000 
each to her grandsons Edward Har- 
bord and Geoffrey Hugh Schenley 
Crofton; the income for life from 
£5000 to Fanny Inglis Dick ; £500 to 
Frederick Augustus Gore; £1000 to 
Henry Morley Hemsley ; and legacies 
to servants. The residue of her pro- 
perty in England she leaves to her 
son. By another will (dated July 6 
1898) for the disposal of her estate in thé 
United States of America, she direct 
her executors there to realise the pro 
perty and remit to the English execu 
tors, and four tenths thereof are to bé 
held, in trust, for her son and one tent 
each, in trust, for her six daughters. 
The will (dated Aug. 3, 1900), wit 
a codicil (dated May 4, 1903), of Mr 
Frederick Whittaker Scott, of Sout 
Cliffe, Reddish, Lancashire, who died 
on Oct. 22, was proved on Dec. 22 b 
Frederick Alfred Scott and Reginald 
Scott, the sons, and Richard Rothwel 
Forshaw, the executors, the value o 
the estate amounting to £238,461, 
The testator gives to his wife, Mrs, 
Sarah Scott, £500, and while she 
remains his widow an annuity of £750, 
and the use and enjoyment of South 
Cliffe and the effects therein; and 
to Richard Rothwell Forshaw £250.) 
The residue of his property he leaves 
to his children as tenants in common. 
The will (dated Oct. 13, 1897), 


REGIMENT. with a codicil (dated March 15, 1902), 
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No. 75.—MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAME, 
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GARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. 


No.77.—VIOLET FRAME, 6 ft. by 4 ft., 
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on orders of. , value to most Goods 
CARRI Stations in England and Wales. 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES Relieved by Using 
WILSON’S 


COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS. 
A New Scientific I ion, entirely different in 
construction from all other devices. Assist the deaf 
when all other devices fail and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are soft, comfortable, and 
invisible ; have no wire or string attachment. | 
Write Jor Pamphtiet. Mention this Paper. 


WILSON EAR-DRUM CO. 








The 


Deaf Persons need no poager despair, 
enuine success. Head no 
vely that they wonder if they 
discovery, base 


It will pay you to write to-day. 


reall 





ing from deafn 





Deaf Hear 


Out of the mass of failures has come a 
ses can be cured and the deaf made to hear so effec- TURNER & CO 
were deaf. 
upon the science of vibration, that will assist all persons suffer- 
ess, fully described. 

By sending your name and address to THE MURRAY COMPANY, 39, CENTURY HOUSE, 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W., you will receive a full description of this remarkable method, 
which will enable you to restore your hearing at a very slight expense. 
posted to you free, and you will be delighted to learn how easily you can obtain relief. 





Rizo 


GUARANTEED 
PERFECT 


Particulars of a startling MAKE THEIR OWN STEEL 


SENO FOR FREE LIST OF CASES 4/6 
Hand Forged. Extra Hollow A mere Carefully Set. CGuuianteed 
sti ; Perfect. See “Encore” on Shank. 
The deacrigton fe . | BLACK, 4s. 64. 
is ‘ases. From all Dealers, or write direct to 
Makers, T. TURNER & CO., Suffolk Works, Sheffield, who will supply 
through nearest Agent. 4shfor “ Encore” Pocket and Table Cutlery. 








Don't neglect to do so. 
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wn 
METAL ! 


Everything bright and beautiful! 


but leaves only a beautiful, 

lasting polished effect behind it. 

Just try some, will you? It is 
in tins at 2d. and 44. 


Of all Stores, Grocers, Oilmen, and Bootmakers. 


Makers—CHISWICK SOAP CO., LONDON, W. 


WIULIUCMUULUUULUUUCUUKEL 


Ah! You know how mother 
likes everything perfectly bright. 
Well, this is the polish for her. 
It does neither scratch nor stain, 





HOCOLATE, 


A high-class Milk-Chocolate sold at the same price as 


ordinary kinds: A Pure and Delicious Sweetmeat. 


Sold by all Confectioners in 1d., 2d., and 3d, Cakes, and in Boxes of Croquettes. 





Insist upon having a Blue Wrapper. 
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THE HIGH-CLASS 











“ARDATA” 
SMOKING MIXTURE 


Is A BLEND oF THE VERY CHOICEST TOBACCOS OBTAINABLE 


Besides the usual packing, now also issued in our New 
Patent Vacuum Tins, which mode of packing retains the 
magnificent flavour of the Tobacco for any length of time. 


In Three Strengths—MILD, MEDIUM (S245), FULL. 


Patent 


Vacuum Tin, 


4 Ib. weight. 


SOLD BY ALL GOOD-CLASS TOBACCONISTS. 


Tf any difficulty in obtaining, please write to— 
Manufacturers: ARDATH TOBACCO CO., London, E.C. 











Nine times out of tem it’s caused by Congestion. An ALLCOCK’S will stop it. 


\Licock’s 


Porous 
PLASTERS , a it ts 


For Chili on the Liver, AND 
Bronchitis, Influenza, EMBROCATION". 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Weak e 

Back, Rheumatism, Weak 

Chest, Aching 

Kidneys, ce. 


A remedy 
of over 
50, years’ 


standing. 
Prescribed 
lB 
; physicians, 
and sold 
by 
' Chemists 
sf in every 
part of 
ra the 
Ln 


civilised 


| | world. 
ris& 
>» Refuse Dangerous Substitutes. 


ASK FOR, AND SEE THAT YOU GET 


ALLCOCK’S 
ronous PLASTERS. 





aa FOX's os 


PATENT 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 


Are so shaped as to Wind on Spirally from Ankle to 
Knee and to Fit Closely to the Leg with Even Pressure 
Without any Turns or Twists. 

Made in Two Weights,“ HEAVY" and “LIGHT,” and in a Variety of Colours. 
Shade Cards on Application. 


The Spat Puttee has been adopted by the War Office for Officers’ wear. 


The ‘ HEAVY" Weight or “REGULATION” Quality is the same as now 
supplied to His Majesty's Government. 


NO MEASUREMENTS REQUIRED, WILL FIT ANY LEG. MADE OF ALL WOOL. 


A MOST COMFORTABLE SUPPORT TO THE LEG. 


For Rough Hard Wear, no 
Leg Covering has ever 
been Invented Equal 
to the ““PUTTEE.” 


Wy, YY 
WUT whl i 


YY Uy Yyyj) 

YY 

WW 

Can be Worn’ under / ij Yip 
Trousers to Keep the Wy Yi | 

Leg Dry in Wet or 


Snow. 


WM YY 


/ 
Ly My 


Can be Used with Shoes and yuh 
With or Without Stockings. NB, 
YY 


- 


Recommended for Rheumatism and ps) yy} 
Varicose Veins. 


natin, 10/6 see. a 


WITH SPATS. 


ASI 








i) 
PRICE 6 [= EITHER \ | 


WITHOUT SPATS. )) 


sem erwantonerem ever 








PER PAIR. WEIGHT. x " 


// y i 





FOR LADIES AND 
CHILDREN, 


LIGHT WEIGHT. 
Per Pair. 
With Spats - 7/6 
Without Spats- 5/- 
Send Size of Boot. 











The Warmest 
and most 
Comfortable 
Gaiter 
yet invented. 


G7; 








‘Yip 


‘ _ 


yf 
lila) 
OMANI ESS 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


FOX BROTHERS & CO., LTD. WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


Agents for the United States & Canada: BALE & MANLEY, Wool Exchange NEW YORK, U.S.A. 














of Miss Arabella Eccles, of Farringdon House, High- 
Hill, who died on Oct. 27, has been proved 
William Eccles, Arthur. Henry Cesar, 
and William Robert Peacey, the value of the estate 
amounting to £121,751. The testatrix gives her 
house and furniture and £2000 each to her nieces 
Arabella Peacey and Margaret Ivens ; #2000 each 
to Arabella Jeffreson, William Horace Eccles, Gregory 
William Eccles, Yvon Richard Eccles, and Dorset 
Eccles ; £4000 to Mary and Arabella Eccles; £2000 
to her sister-in-law, Mrs. Sophia Eccles; £7000 
each to Edith Mary Eccles and Amy Sophia Eccles ; 
£700 to Arthur Henry Ca#sar; and many _ other 
legacies. The residue of her property she leaves, 
in trust, for her two nieces, Arabella Peacey and 
Margaret Ivens. 


The will (dated July 5, 1895), with a codicil (dated 
March 27, 1901), of Mr. Siegmund Loewe, of 3, Eaton 


bury 


by Gregory 
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Dec. 28 by Mrs. Rebecca Elizabeth Loewe, the widow, 
and George William Newall, two of the executors, the 
value of the real and personal estate amounting to 
£113,285. The testator leaves all his property, in 
trust, for his wife during widowhood, or one third 
thereof should she again marry, and subject thereto 
for his children. : 


The -will (dated Feb. 11, 1895), with four codicils 
(dated Dec. 1, 1896; June 29, 1898; April 11, 1901; 
and Oct. 3, 1902), of Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., of 
The Grange, Totteridge, who died on Nov. 8, was 
proved on Dec. 19 by Dame Sarah Elizabeth Nicholson, 
the widow, Sir Charles Archibald Nicholson, the son, 
Allan Campbell, and Antony Foxcroft Nussey, the value 
of the-estate being £87,810. The testator gives £1000, 
the household effects, and all his real estate in Queens- 
land to his wife; £200 per annum to his son Charles 
Archibald ; his shares in the Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Company, and in the British 


1904.— 64 


and American Mortgage Company, not fully paid up, 
to his sons Archibald Keightley and Sydney Hugo ; 
500 £10 shares in the British and American Mortgage 
Company to his son Archibald Keightley; and £100 
each to Allan Campbell and Antony Foxcroft Nussey. 
He settles the Grange estate, subject to his widow 
having the use thereof for life,sand also the proceeds 
of the sale of his Essex property, on his son Charles 
Archibald. The residue of his property he leaves to 
Lady Nicholson, for life, and then as she shall appoint 
to his sons. 


The will (dated Feb. 6, 1903), with a codicil (of 
Feb. 19 following), of Henry Molyneux, Lord Wynford, 
of 7, Connaught Square, Hyde Park, who died_ on 
Oct. 28, was proved on Dec. 15 by George, Lord 
Wynford, and Richard Woollcombe, the executors, the 
value of the estate being £60,484. The testator gives 
#50 each to his executors, and legacies to servants; 
and subject thereto, leaves all his property, in trust, 


Square, S.W., who died on Nov. 24, was proved on 
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MERRYWEATHERS’ ‘VALIANT’ 


For COUNTRY HOUSE 
FIRE PROTECTION. 
Reta, 


vn 


“On i mM 


Do ll 
MN 


“TTT ni 





ALL 


| Merrqweather. Lona@ 
AS SUPPLIED TO— 
The Earls of Scarbrough, Londesborough, Temple, 
Fitzhardinge; Sir C. D. Acland, Sir Edward Malet, 
Sir P. Egerton, &c., &c. 
Write for Pamphlet No. 829° 


MERRYWEATHERS, 63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


STORES 














HOVENDEN’S 
“EASY HAIR CURLER 


WILL NOT ENTANGLE OR BREAK THE HAIR. 
ARE EFFECTIVE, 
AND REQUIRE NO SKILL 
TO USE, 





FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


ORIGINAL FIRM = —_ = Silver, 
= £10 10s. 





For Very Bold Curls 


“IMPERIAL” 
CURLERS. 


SAME PRICE 


12 CURLERS IN BOX. 


Post Free for @ Stamps 


OF ALL HAIRDRESSERS, &c. 


FACSIMILE OF LABEL. 
UPS a ssimry, | 
») END “J is . le A | 
Ft oo Baie? 


A 








Established 1838. 


F 
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r 
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| HOVENDENSIERY 
r 


Foe . 


PACHIMILE OF LaBEL 


BERNERS STREET, W., & CITY ROAD, B.C, 
Lowpon. 

















BROWN’S : - 
eet fee le 
is 


50 Years’ Reputation. 





A ee 
FOR Gent’s Case, leather, lined leather, 24in., completely fitted, silver mounts, as shown. 
Price complete, GLO Tr - 


INFLUENZA, FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


SS AA ROBERTSONS 


cy, DUNDEE WHISKY ~:~ 


ASTHMA, 
\ 
2 pe 


CATARRH, 
THE FAVOURITE SCOTCH WITH CONNOISSEURS —~$ 





LOSS OF VOICE, 





Of all Chemists, 1/1} per box. 
ACCEPT NWO SUBSTITUTE. 


HINDE’S 


Circumstances alter cases, 
Hinde’s Wavers alter faces. 


WAVER 


For 
Small-Folding Umbrellas 
ask for our 
STEEL TUBE-STICKS. 
Will not break or bend, 
Cost only a FEW PENCE extra. 








* 





real hair 
savers. . 
———— 
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There is satisfaction in knowing that social functions need not be declined, nor seasonable luxuries debarred. It is a fact, that in 
BEECHAWM’S PILLS there is ever at hand a preparation of remarkable fortifying power, which will enable the digestive and nervous 
systems to withstand fully the additional tax sometimes unavoidably placed upon them, leaving no ill-effects whatever. But, should you 
have neglected to take the precaution, and have become debilitated in consequence, BEECHAM’S PILLS will still remedy the evil—they 
expel all accumulation, purify the blood, give keenness to the appetite, tone up the nerves, clear the head, and rapidly restore to vim 
and vigour. 





Sold Everywhere, in Boxes, Price Is. 1jd. (56 Pills) and Zs. 9d. (168 Pills). 
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HITHERTO UNKNOWN!! : | 
Great Progress in Practical Electricity. | HEWETSONS 
PATENT 


| 
} 
| 


Roasuely Peres HS No Batre REDUCTIONS. 


Working guaranteed Without danger and 


for two years. INE > without smell. SPECIAL. CONCESSIONS IN RECOGNITION OF 
ase Bm We ean never fail THE LESS ATTRACTIVE SURROUNDINGS OF 


Best Cigar-ighting  & eee =) §=6Inexhaustible current. STOCK UNTIL COMPLETION OF EXTENSION. 
Apparatus in the | | Eulalia ° : 
World. oe =e Outstrips all rivals. Fast Restdhec6 Ss A 
. MOEN. Sire 2 | THE “ST, CLOUD” EASY CHAIR. 
Price of the complete Dynamo Lighting Apparatus, in elegant Mahogany | Full-size, all ‘hair, best springs, material | 
Box, with Nickel-Plated Ash Tray and Cigar-Cutter nea Ne Sp eee £I I5 Ss. & mabe of Ge kiggest grate; covered 


in Tapestry. Patterns for Selection. 
Repeat orders obtain large discount. Sent on receipt of remittance. & Ge. 


Carriage Paid, 
FRANZ MAYRHOFER, PRAG, KGL. WEINBERGE (AUSTRIA). 


DYNAMO LIGHTING APPARATUS. REBUILDING 




















ph Lente Beard Sire, is of the utmost value 
Dear Sivs—t have very creat May hroughout life, from early , 
pleasure in sending you a photo- ; infancy to extreme old age. ‘ ) x : — Ye — ‘ Q 3 
PE TS 8 O8 aS Sample free on application, ‘ ‘ =F id ee = THE ‘* SOHUBERT” music CABINET. 


the excellence of Mellin's Food. He 2 — 
fs 10% months old. and weighs £500 IN CASH £500 | ak i Inlaid ‘‘ Sheraton’’ Mahegany. 
ast.tlb..and has several teeth, He AND PRIZES 5 | 3 ft. 6in. high, 1 ft. oin. wide 
has never had a day's tliness, ! . oo a 5 
ee Yours farpully, = For Photographs of Children. ; [a oe. Oe ee 
G. W. TATE, 
Apply for . particulars a/ onee, marking Ba 
cuesiane* “i ioe, nal Fata 4 nes eam is DES | GNS, ESTI M ATES, CON SU LTATIONS, AN D 


wrapper from a Mellin’s Food Bottle, to : 
—anatae went _ Ptempcgd puceuaz. ong B ILLUSTRATED FURNISHING CATALOGUES FREE, 


rae [eee eee : | 213 (Opposite Goodge St.) 204, 
COE ‘TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
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for his niece, Murie! a for life, and then as she shall legacies. The soln of his property he leaves to his Mus. Bac., by William Owen, R.A., to the National 
appoint to her children children, except his son Robert Martin. Portrait Gallery, and four twelfths of the ultimate residue 


The will (dated Jens 30, 1877), with three codicils The will (dated nee 31, 1901), with a codicil (dated t9 his son Walter Charles, three twelfths to his daughter 
(dated Jan. 23, 1886, and March 30 and Aug. 28, 1 May 7, sl of Mr. John Callcott Horsley, R.A., of . Fanny Marion Whitelegge, two twelfths each to his son 
of Sir Robert Martin Craven, of Albion Street, ere’ 1, High Row, Kensington, who died on Oct. 109, was Gerald and his daughter Mrs. Rosamund Brunel Gotch, 
who died on Nov. 15, was proved on Dec. 16 by Mrs. proved on Dec. 21 by Walter Charles Horsley and Gerald 294 one twelfth to his son Sir Victor Alexander Haden 
Edith Annie Bilson and Mrs. Grace Ethel Brochner, Callcott Horsley, the sons, and Arthur James Davidson, Horsley. 
the daughters, Arthur Rollit, and Thomas Frederic the value of the estate being £22,012 gs. 2d. The testator 
Farrell, the executors, the value of the estate being gives £50 and part of the household furniture to his ‘‘The Riviera and Italy for a £10 Note”’ is the 
£40,492. The testator gives to the Hull Royal Infirmary, wife ; his palettes, paints, easels, etc., to his son Walter title of a compact illustrated booklet issued by the 
should he have no son following his profession, his Charles; and £20 to his gardener, George Wickham. The Brighton Railway Company. It describes a series of 
pathological specimens; £4000, in trust, for his son residue of his property he leaves, in trust, for his wife, new tours, including the Mediterranean health-resorts 
Robert Martin; the income from £1500 to his son-in- and on her decease he gives his property at Willesley to from Marseilles to Genoa and the chief Italian cities 
law Walter Warner r, while a widower, and a few small his son Walter Charles; the picture of William Horsley, and the Italian lakes. 
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Tue “ORICINAL” ano ONLY CENUINE. 
A Delicious Dish at a Moment’s Notice. 


( 
The Book of Fish Sauces my 


White Fish Sauce, Oyster Sauce, 
Anchovy Sauce, Hollandaise Sauce, Caper 
Sauce, Cardinal Sauce, Shrimp Sauce— 


RS 


and numerous other delicious Fish Sauces are included 
in the Booklet, ‘“‘Simple Fish and Vegetable Sauces,’’ to 
be had for 1d. from Brown and Polson, Paisley. It 
contains over 30 valuable recipes by the well-known 
Cookery expert, Ch. Herman Senn, with practical hints 
for Fish and Vegetable Cooking. 








Mr. Senn says: “I have succeeded in producing by the 
aid of Brown and Polson’s *‘ Patent’ Corn Flour, sauces 
which are superior in appearance, consistency, and flavour Chicken, Rabbit, Mutton, Lobster, 
to those made with ordinary flour.” Prawns, Sauce, Powder, Chutnee, Paste. 
Cees Tue “ORIGINAL” avo ONLY. CENUINE. 
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G. E. LEWIS’ THE panlone D ‘ALMAINE AND CO.—PIANOS AND O STAMMERERS.—Those who Stammer or 


are interested in the subject ge ~—e a Book by one who cured 


Paris, 1878; Sydney, AS AN EJECTOR. ORGANS. All Improvements himself after suffering over a5 years it post free on application to 
M Prt Doon, 180 asad ? ( Has Approval Carriage Free both ways. E. jasy terms. the Author, MR. BEASLEY pt. j. be Dulges Park, parents 

on : and Caceten 5 Ms hee te A taken 20 years’ warranty. Secondhand good Cottages a I d 
— 7 7 ea tO 4 from 7 guineas; iron-framed, full trichord Pianos at 











1883 and 1884. ( 2 pid ator saeaeeey from 106 per month. Organs from 4 guineas. 


shown. a eee — = Sige three years if e ig © SEEGER’ OL 
: exchanged for a higher class instrument. rai t 
D'ALMAINE and CO. (Estd. 118 years), oO | ma ] sm . Kn sya at Seeger’s 


» Finsb » EC. D Laborato bos 

91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. “ er’Ol” ty surpasses 

A any French or English Dye, 

OF THE PERI = The DEAN OF CARLISLE writes: o.oat it does not impart Ly 

‘= “Sir,—. . . 1 was almost beyond experience a martyr to gout udicrous Sage-green, OF Fr 

TR EG x10" < for twenty-five years! I took LAVILLE's medicines, Xrhich are ve “aap —~ gfe 

EBL simple and easy of application. I was cured completely, and after i, 2 a my eg pig no sul- 

WITH PATENT | nine years’ yal 4 con alien Oak they are a perfect specific and an * ae pr Lame, Tastee st yer 8 
EJECTOR P innocent and beneficial remedy. I have tried them on friends in phur. It has simply 


4 A t Re by bE N E W a R like circumstances, and they never fail.~I remain, yours truly, J , ‘, remains rok pm we 
\A “FRANCIS CLOSE: - 3 e testimony of hun- 


Price £ dred: t firms the fact 
c ca A 15 16s. Prevents the Hair from falling off. \ that ii be lutely innocuot 
ross-bolt or my Treble- ; j oan : tee with eac 

Aotion P ort Grey or White Hair to its Oricinar hotie eign Regutsred 


The above is the loons de- 


. Bottles cked in plain 
velopment of “The Gu ~—S delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant | (PERFECTLY HARMLESS) er = f wrapper, sy rs 3s. gd. 





Open till 7. Saturdays 3. 








of 
the Period,” fitted with the newest and best Patent Ejector, com- or Trial pest free, 74. 


bined with G. E. Lewis's Treble Grip. Is nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin | THE TRUE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF HINES (CURLERS), LTD., 


Ve also make this Gun as a Non-Ejector, with treble-grip or cross- or even white linen. 1, Tabernacle St., London, 





bolt action, at 12 Guineas and upwards, or with top-lever and 
doutda- bunt oni 4a Getnaan, Should be in every house where a Hain Renewer 


Our Stock of Sporting gees and Rifles. Ready for Delivery. is the is needed. GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


ee 
largest in England. Send for 200 page Illustrated Catalogue o finished AK OheD TEP 
Sto k, giving bend, weight, and full description of every gun. “We OF ALL CHEMISTS & MACHO RENEE RS, price 3s. 6d. ONE BOTTIE SUFFICIENT FOR 


invite Sportsmen to come and inspect our Stock. Any Gun or Rifle ———— — a oon — > 
RE be I ested at our Range befoes Purchase < ‘ | TWO TO THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT. vain, ao ae Pope 
| 


REPAIR3.—All kinds of Repairs by a Staff of the most Skilled | #@~ NOTICE. _—_—_—— ara er ae sand d'Fance = 
Price 9s. per Bottle, of all Chemists. Wholesale Depot, ivall: particulars gratis adm at free from 


Workmen in the Trade. Quotations Free. 
Secondhand Guns by other Makers taken in meen ye. THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER can be obtained | . 
6 7 Hy ¢ GUN AND KIF PLR Ww WORKS. throughout the British Colonies, India, United States of | F. COMAR and SON, 64, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. ae, Wiicox, JOZEAU,. AND’ CO, 
sme 98 * shed Laveteg 8t. "BIRMINGHAM. America, &c., &c. | DescriptivePamphlet,containing Testunonials, post jreeon A pplication. ul 49. Haymarket. London, 5.V 
(Established 18 so.) | ' 


eae ai 2 ao eee 
THE QUEEN of. CREME de MENTHE. 


PIPPERMINT FH | 




















GET FRERES. 
A HIGH-CLASS TONIC AND DIGESTIVE LIQUEUR. 


Sold in Quarts (litres) 5s., Pints (}-litres), 3s., by Wine Merchants & Stores. 





Free Sample on application to Sole Agent for United Kingdom 
and British Colonies— 








i B. LAURIEZ, 6, Fenchurch Buildings, LONDON, E.C. 
Sans a ee 











“alll oF THE VALLEY ROWLANDS 


« «* m= Lohse’s Maislockchen = 


J 
PY isthe only Senuine 
i °° ofall Lily of the Valley Perfumves 
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ever produce 
imitations and ask for the FOR THE SKIN ana COMPLEXION. 


Soothing, Healing, and Emollient in its effects; it removes Freckles, 
a of the inventor Tan, Redness, Roughness, and all Cutaneous Eruptions, produces 
a Softness, and Delicacy of the Face, Neck, Hands and Arms, and 


=| GUSTAV LOHSE BERLIN (il Miimesmibier=sposa-—-asto nea 


Bottles, 2/3 and 4/6, sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
a =~ hd thet f ROWLAND’S, 67, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 


4M th f : i and unhealthy skin its Curative and Medicinal ies are unrivalled; nothing 
stamp proves 


a“ A, old everywhere pr apa Rilo ‘equals it; the oficial 
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OOK at your face in the mirror each night. Do you-see a 
suspicious ‘‘shade’’ round your eyes? If so, that ‘‘ shade”’ 
marks where a sunken ring will come unless you can fill up 

the cavity. Does your skin look rough, dry, and just a little green ? 
That slight tinge will turn to a horrible yellow unless you can 
replenish the healthy blood to make it pink! Can you do your hair 
without having to drop your arms and rest? Can you get out of bed 
in the morning feeling fit to overcome all the difficulties in the 
world and finish with energy to spare, like you used to feel ? 

No, you can’t; and if you’ve noticed the other little 
important points mentioned, just think a minute. Are you 
going the way to keep up the good looks Nature has blessed 
you with? What’s wrong with you? In nine cases out of 
ten there’s but one answer—liver disorder, probably brought 
about by constipation. Poisons which should be expelled 
are left in the body. A disordered liver turns a pretty pink 
skin into an ugly yellow one, and bright eyes into dull ones; 
in fact, kilis good looks and makes a lively, attractive woman 
weakly and unattractive, if not repulsive. Prevent this! 
When you’ve looked in the glass and found the tell-tale 
signs, take a couple of Bile Beans. They do their work 
while you sleep. 

Mrs. A. Travis, of Gringley, Sheffield, suffered not only 
from constipation, but from biliousness and indigestion. She 
says: ‘‘I lost strength, and my skin turned quite yellow. 
Food gave me pain, and hours upon hours have I been kept 
awake by it when I should have been sleeping. I lost flesh 
and became quite emaciated. Upon trying Bile Beans I 
rapidly improved, and a little perseverance with them 
wrought a complete cure.’’ 





































































































Bile Beans for Biliousnéss are not a fifty-year-old medicine. They are up-to-date and scientifically prepared. 
They are the safest family medicine, and a certain cure for He adache, Constipation, Piles, Colds, Rheumatism, 
Influenza, Liver Chill, Indigestion, Blood Impurities, Debility, Insomnia, Nervousness, Anzmia, and all female 
































ailments. Of all medicine vendors, 1/14, or large family size, 2/9 per box (2/9 size contains three times 1/1}). 


BILE BEANS BILIOUSNESS 
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IT’S WRONG TO KEEP ON 
COUGH, COUGH, COUGHING, when by tobi 


9 { F2\ _ Sa Metzler Piano Payer R Recitals are held every Thursday at 3.90. A prly ly for 
\\ me tickets at the Metzler Musical Agency (W. Saunders), 40, Gt. Marlborough Street, 
, ae M ANY a Piano is silent through 

















want of technical ability and 
the indisposition of its owner 


2 at. ny te expend a large amount of cash on 
ar, 4 one of the Piano - Players on the 

p ‘ Market. The Metzler Piano-Player 

. changes all this. It is an instrument 

\ ; capable of doing all that is claimed 


by the most expensive instrument of 








the great medicinal pine tar remedy, you can immediately ‘i ing its ony see nom 


get rid of the trouble. . ( and can be had on the easy payment 
' system if preferred. 


If you cough, take Geraudel’s Pastilles, Pass the 900d news on Strat: it me . 
i" Call any day, or ee you cannot call, nor atteneé 
and when they have made you better y me of our Recital. send Jor Catalogue A— 
i! METZLER & CO. 
72 In a Tube, 111%. Of all Chemists. | Ht 40 & 42, Great Marlborough St, London, W. 























A Deimpy Soap| ENLARGED 
TABLET. 


SAME PRICE. SAME QUALITY. 


4d. per Tablet, 1/- per Box. 


The ideal Soap for Toilet 

or Bath. Fragrant with the 

perfume of the choicest of 
flowers. 


Two Bijou Sample Tablets sent post free for 
= te cpa aaa two penny stamps by addressing 


for Dainty Folk ERASMIC CO., Ltd. (Dept. 3), Warrington. 
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(CROW) .)| Pi 
N NADIA.) PG) 


_ An Entirely New ee G22 


far ZS - Perfu 
“TRUMPETER OF SAKKINGEN,” | erjume 
* ae a, me ke el - ney. e e f Fi 
March,” “, Daisy Waltz,” ‘‘ Washington Post,” 
“God Save the King” “Just my Girl Waltz,” and | xquisibe sragrance. 
about 800 other selected Musical Pieces can be played } i 


AT by anyone, ert. STUDY and 


WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE. OF MUSIC, on our ROWN } Ze | SWEET and LASTING. 























newly invented 18-tone elegantly turned-out Trumpet, 


“THE TROMBINO,” 5 | | as i es 
Signore Ny pene > pg doer aah : att Chemnestey Pes or A NEW YEAR’S GIFT— 


where, costs (with easily understood directions and / Acceptable everywhere—in palace 
extensive list of music) : , ARIS LOW y h/ THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO. pa 1 ce oe It’s delightful flavour. 

No. 1, finely nickelled, with 9 notes, 8/= f A) 5 CREATE dOuDeL qualities 

No. 2, finely nickelled, with 18 notes, 13/= . ) Buy it to-day —you will bu 

’ ’ —= — = vy it 
Music-strips for No. 1, 6d. each; Music-strips for me 108/9, Fore Street, always! 
No. 2, 10d. each. 2-02. packet 1/-, 3-lb, 

ALL TOBACCONISTS; 


: ; wiae ; be 
ne! aap ae XL 5/- ver Botle._Sample Botte, 34 LONDON, E.C. } free rect Srom the manufactur 

HEINRICH KERTESZ, THOMSON & PORTEOUS, 
Fleischmarkt, 18-262, Vienna I., AUSTRIA. gen iit eanbemeis of eaten iii 
., Interesting booklet, * Why Luntin? | 
ia ee? nes — —post free. 


HEERING’S IF YOU ARE GIVING A DANC 


before making ar take into ¢ id 


(COPENHAGEN) = —— on TEMPORARY BALL-ROOM 


Erected anywhere. Weatherproof, beautifully draped, lighted, 
warmed with open fireplaces as in a house, and perfect polished sy 


° : ——- parquet dancing floors. All the comfort and convenience of givin 
Aenrs = dance at your own house. Send for special list. 


















































JOHN. EDGINGTON & CO 
_ sa, LONG LANE, E.C. 


A BOON TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
Watson's ANTINOUS” Suutter RELEA 


Made entirely of Metal. 
Valves to Leak. No Rubb 
to Perish. 


Te REEY : TAN / aD 7. on STAND ANY CLIMATES 
QUALITY § Se le QUALITY E of = =| Last indefinitely. Price 2/6. Q 
. | = all dealers and 
W. WATSON & SON 
Dep. A, 313, High Holborn, Londo: 
and 16, Forrest Road, Edinburg! 


Establ. i Z| 1818. | —_ | | — 


£10 10 to LID 19 
BAS *eaecagrerctiets 


_ Workmanship can produce.’ 
ze | CATALOGUES GRATIS. 
Purveyor to H.M.King Edward Vl. TRIUMPH CYCLE CO. Lid. COVENTRY 
4and 5, Holborn Viaduct, London, E:C. .” 
B0Deansgate Arcade.Manchester 4King Edward St.Leeds 





























THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
A p A Mi S'S “THE QUEEN” says: ‘“ Having made a fresh trial 

of its virtues after considerable experience with other com- 

pounds of the same nature, we feel no hesitation in 

recommending its use to all housewives.” ee TR T; 

L 
ADIGA ay AMEN S 
D& SCHINDLER BARNAYS \J 
Unequalled for its Brilliance and 
Cleanliness. 
It Cleans, Polishes, and Preserves Furniture, Brown Boots, tothe hereditary Prince Rudolf Hospital. / 
Patent Leather, and Varnished or Enamelled Goods. & in Marienbad. 


Send addressed envelope (stamped jd.) for dainty Memo Tablets, 
VICTORIA PARE WORE S, SHEFFIELD. 








EVER~ 


®| READY 
ELECTRICITY ADAPTED TO EVERY-DAY USE. 
ee The “EWER-READY” Trade Mark on every article is the established guarantee of Real Utility, 
Sound Make, and High Finish. P 
ayers L = ELECTRIC TORCH 7 -L > 


Pa racrase ones Me C : Pe 14/6 
4/- 45/-<- I L MS # = le 2 as 1S 1 complete 
Ki m= TAINED. - TAINED. | 
Per Bottle. Per Doz. a f 2 : : DE LUXE. { pend |e 


= Produces Instantaneous Electric Light whenever required. Invaluable in the 








! m House, Garden. Cellar, or any Dark Place. CAN BE CARRIED IN THE 

% POCKET. No Wires. No Liquids. No Danger. 6000 Brilliant Flashes without 

RENGTHENING. STIMULATING. REFRE HING. MMi S rag § 12/6 ~ Covered in Morocco Leather, dark blue, red, or green, 
TLS | ussia 


* 18/6; in ‘eather, same colours, 21/+, Extra Batteries, 1/6 each. 
8000 PHYSICIANS have sent unsolicited testimonials as to the - naltnee : CLESTNS GIRAR-LISRTER. : = 
| . . . ALL SELF-COD NED. 
truly remarkable health-giving, nourishing, and recuperative powers of DLAMP DELUXE. ; WATCH 


Useful . when — Boating Lights by simply being witharawe. es STAND AND 
: Wy ” al ie Club, or 

MARIANI WINE Ne x ling, Driving, &c \ ; ‘in the Smoking- NIGHT LIGHT. 

“ ‘ E a NC 2 # \ . 


: oe - \an ° Room. Highly ‘ ¥ 
minator, 6.. Specis “~< . <P Ss Polished Oak Case, A Boon in the Bed-room. 


esign, . Coverec \ Om with heavily plated Fitted with magnifying lens and 
MARIANI WINE, THE BEST AND SUREST TONIC RESTORATIVE §/f 'i:"3""%02>2* Ss eericee lorem eet 
5 blue. green. or red, 26/-; | Price complete, to see time without exertion. 
: Lussiz 6 ng Hine “ Also illuminates the room, 
each. Also in Salid Ebony a “" Refills, Price 14/6. 


* ‘ with Silver Fittings, £3 3g, y i ach. . 
5 @) R e E N E my pa a 'D) E B | 3 i | Y Extra Batteries, 1/6 each a 2/6 each Refills, 1/8 each. 
> ] These are but a few selections of the “‘ EVER-READY” adaptation of Modern Science to every-day use. Illustrated Art Catalogue No. 10 


5 
containing numberless sp>cialities of remarkable interest, will be sent post free on application, Write at once; or you are invited to call. 


SW NG how mle), me.4 of ENERCY. ‘gepre : ELECTRIC LIGHT COMP, 
EX WANT THE PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
Delivered free from Witcox.& Co., 49, Haymarket, London, S.W.; or of all Chemaiats and Stores. L ) CO) BE So O-'S ois oD 33 C8 2 - 0S on 8 OR , ) BO) a 8 B10). Gem, A 
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O erect and maintain public ‘buildings in a proper and safe condition 

for public -use, it is necessary to have uniformity of regulation, 
by legislation placing the whole of 
the administration under one department, where all the necessary knowledge 


which can only be obtained 


SS Sa 


IROQUOIS THEATRE: VIEW FROM THE GRAND 
STAIRCASE. 


doubt that its supervision would not only be 
useful, but would accomplish its object far better 
than that of any number of local bodies under 
various direct and indirect influences. ‘There are 
many things which militate at present against 
theatres or public buildings being erected in a 
proper and safe manner. Of these we may con- 
sider two. First, there is seldom a competent 
authority to deal with the inspection and passing 
of theatres, and often there is no proper expert 
inspection to see that such buildings are properly 
maintained. Second, the professional advice of 
the architect may or may not be competent: for 
it must not be forgotten that theatre-building is 
a speciality even among specialists. Hence it is 


evident that proper care, thorough knowledge and proficiency, are uncertain, 


o ff 
fi 


of a theatre be made 
fireproof, which is quite 


possible, with brick or 


for dealing with this 
subject is collected. 
If that knowledge is 
collected in such a 
department, . with a 
regular system of in- 
spection, there is no 


concrete walls, with the 
iron construction thor- 
oughly encased in con- 


crete over and under 


he 
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THE IROQUOIS .THEATRE,~CHICAGO, ILLINOIS; 


OPENED NOVEMBER 23, 1903. 


Scene of the Disastrous Fire, December 30, 10903. 


and the first must be guarded 


NEWS, Jay. 





THE LOBBY LOOKING 
AUDITORIUM, 


THEATRE: 
THE 


IROQUOIS 


TOWARDS 


from 
incom- 


danger 
the 
petency 
which forms 
the system— 
if system it 
can be 
called — now 
responsible 
for the public 
safety is a 
great and 
growing one. 
The 


is, not 


wonder 
the 
that 
have, suffered, 
but that the 
numbers have 


numbers 


not been 
greater. 

We con- 
stantly hear 
that this or 
that theatre 


stage should 
be allowed to 
be used un- 
less so fitted P 
the 


second vVoa 


and 


series of 
small (always 
open e X- 
hausts_ placed 
at intervals 
in the stage- 
Elec- 
tricity should 
be the -light- 
ing medium, 
but this is 
not. free from 
danger; still, 
the opinion 
of the 
offices is that 
thor- 


roof. 


fire 


with a 


IROQUOIS 


9. 


Cheatre Fires and Panics and their Prevention. 


BY WALTER EMDEN, L.C.C.. MAYOR OF WESTMINSTER. 


caused by a fire, as well as the great heat over the stage at all times. 
against 


1904.— I 


has been built with every 
possible care and improve- 
ment, and 
these much-belauded build- 
ings is burned down, many 


when one of 


are led wrongly to believe 
that it is 
build fireproof 
The cause of failure, how- 


impossible to 
theatres. 
ever, will be found to be 
that fireproof materials for 
part only of the building 
have 
perfectly useless 
ment to build 
corridors, and certain floors 


been used. it is a 


arrange- 


staircases, 


in some fireproof material, 


and the rest of the work 


in wood or other inflam- 
mable 


building is 


substances. No 


stronger than 


its weakest part, and if fire can get hold of a portion of the materials employed 
and collect sufficient heat, the building may as well have been erected entirely 
of such combustible fabrics instead of only partly. 
provision of ample exit of a simple and accessible character, if the whole 


Beyond the proper 


THEATRE: OFFICE OF 
MANAGEMENT. 


IROQUOIS 


all the floors upon which the audience are seated, 
and if the well as all the 
corridors, 


over them, as 
and 


root 
passages, staircases be — similarly 
built, the danger 
far as the auditorium is concerned, will not burn, 

nothing that will contribute to a 
sufficient body of flame and consequent heat. To 


complete the safety of the auditorium, it is neces- 


is gone, and the structure, as 


as there is 


sary that there should be a fireproof division or 
curtain to prevent the smoke 
which created by a fire on the 
from into it. Thus the fire is 
centrated on the and the 
fuller over it. A 
danger is the incombustible 


flame, and 


gases, 


may be stage 


passing con- 


stage, firemen have 


command source of great 


smoke and gases 


The 


by large and easily opened exhausts (no 





FTHEATRE: THE LOBBY AND STAIRCASES, 


oughly good installation, carefully maintained, electric light is the best and 


safest. 


It is, however, the stage to which more particular attention should be 
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LESSONS FROM THE CHICAGO DISASTER: FIRE AND PANIC PREC 


Drawn sy A. HvuGu FISHER FROM MATERIALS SupPLIED BY Mr. EDWIN 
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{I PN A RECORD CF THEATRE DISASTERS. 


paremsnadatioktors LIVES Lost. 


Serr. 20, 1808,—Covent Garpen THrearre, Lonpon 








Dec. 26, 1811.—Tue THEAtRE, RicumMonp, U.S.A. 70 
Fes. 14, 1836.—LeumMan Tuearre, St. Pere rspurG 800 
May 15, 1845.—Tne THeatrre, Canton, CHina 1670 
June 12, 1846.~RovaL Turarre, Quenec ss. 200 
Fes. 28, 1847.—GRAND Ducat THEATRE, CARLSRUHE 64 

, 1853.—THt Orrra Housr, Moscow . ou 


June 7, 1857.—Teatrro peat Acguiporri, LyGHorn 45 





June to, 1867.—THearre Fox, PHitapenpHia 13 
, 1872.—Tue THEATRE, TIKNTSIN , 600 
Fen. 5, 1876.—Rontnson’s Opera House, CINCINNATI IT 
FALSE ALARM OF FIRE) 
Ocr. 30, 1876.—Cuinese Turarre, SAN Francisco 19 
SMALL FIR 


Dec. 5, 1876.—Mrs. Conway's Tueatre, BRooKiyy, 





U.S.A... - : 283 
Dec. 10, 1876.—Tuk Turarre, SACRAMENTO 110 
Oct. 11, 1878.—Tue Corosseum, Liverpoot can 37 —— 























FALSE ALARM OF FIR¥) << 
Marcu 23, t881.—Opera House, Nice, anovr .. 70 ; ge 
Dec. 8, 188t.—-Rine THrearre, Vienna ea ws 447 ON THE oor OF ; 
v8 
Jax. 7, 1883. Beer Tearee, Moscow y00 THE HiPPODROME. “>= — 
Jan. 13, 1883.— Circus Ferroni, Bervirscnew 325 ete ° : aa — 
TANK FOR FLOOOING THE STAGE OR FOR 
USE OF SPRINKLERS IN CASE OF Fire 
I, SECTION SHOWING FIRE-PROOF CURTAIN, AND SPRINKLERS EXTINGUISHING A FIRE ON THE STAGE, V. FIRE- RESISTING CURTAIN IN POSITION 
There was no sprinkler in this position at the Lroqguots Theatre. THEATRE, MANCHESTER 
Il. PART OF THE SAME IN ELEVATION, SHOWING COUNTERWEIGHTS FOR MOVING THE FIRE- CURTAIN, VI. THE POSSIBLE BEAUTY OF THE FIRE-Cl 
Itt. “CRAB” FOR WINDING UP THE FIRE-CURTAIN FROM ANY REQUIRED POINT. Vil. A DEVICE SAID 10 HAVE BEEN INTRODU¢ 
os ee d , aD NIRODI 
IV. TANK ON ROOK OF THE LONDON HIPPODROME FOR FLOODING THE STAGE, OR FOR USE OF SPRINKLERS, A SLOPING AISLE (44) REPLACING 


Noté.—Zhe scowl’ an Now & should be made of flimsy wood and thin Slass, and should be easily destrovid by fire 
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RECAUTIONS IN BRITISH, CONTINENTAL, AND AMERICAN THEATRES. 


=DWIN O. SACHS, MR. WALTER EMDEN, Mr. Runiz. AND OTHER AUTHORITIES. 
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A RECORD OF THEATRE DISASTERS. ‘ 
LIVES LOST ii f 
June 24, 1883.-Temporary Tukearre, Dervio,Iraty 50 
Avo. 28, 1883.—THeatre Govi SANUKI, JAPAN .. 75 
Nov. 1, 1884.—StTar TuHeatrre, GLascow ws «MG 
FALSE ALARM OF FIRE) 
Jury 28, 1886.—Tinnivetty, INDIA, ABOUT ... ++ 100 S 
Jan. 18, 1887.—Hesrew Dramatic Crus, Lonpon 17 SV 
FALSE ALARM OF FIRE 
May 25, 1887.—Oprra Comigve, Paris : ae 77 SS 
Sepr. 5, 1887.—Exeter Turarre, anout 200 RS 
Makcnu 31, 1888.—Tue Turarre, Oporte 170 i XS 
Aprit 18.—Tue Arena, Oraya, Mexico 30 nS 
June 6, 1880. Frvyer’s Orpera Hovusr, Seater, S 
: U.S.A. ‘ 30 Sj 
Jery ro, rar. Tue THeatre, Lincras 46 < 
Duc. 28, r8or.- Rovar Turarre, GAteESHVAD 4.00 13 
APRIL 27, 1802.-—GRAND THEATRE, PHILADELPHIA... 14 
Sepr. 19, 1893.—-Opera Houser, Canton, N.A. ... 16 q 
Aprit. 9, 1804.—Tue THearre, Mirwacker . 76 ‘sg ae j 
Dec. 27, 1895.--Fourar THeatre, BALiimort: o“ if ) d. 
JAN. 20, 1806.—Korviorr Circus, Ekatrer, Mostav 490 a+ ? ' 
Fen, 1897.—Qvantox, Cuixa ~ 230 ; ' 
May 4, 1807.—Cnariry Bazaar, Paris ; aa q i i 
Dec. 30, 1903.—Troguois THeatre, CHicaco .. §87 ‘ : 
vd 
La ak wy SSS SS = £ = K, cer 44 Si gatas 7, 
Be a See eS Mae kMTIO a 
rION AFTER THE FIRE OF AUGUST 17, 1890, AT THE QUEEN'S VIII, A COLLAPSIBLE ‘*SAFETY BARRIER” RECENTLY INVENTED BY MR. J. L. GRAYDON, 
FIG. 2.—THE BARRIER COLLAPSED AGAINST THE WALL. IN FIG. I, 4 REPRESENTS 
E-CURTAIN : DESIGN AT THE COURT THFATRE, VIENNA. THE PAY-BOX, 


This dew ue obviates a crush on entering, and ws removed shortly after the performance 
begins. If, however, a rush outwarus occurred betore it was taken away, the bainer would 
simply collapre on pressure and leive free CLVCSSs 


ODDUCED INTO THE CONSTRUCTION OF A NEW THEATRE IN PITTSBURG: 


NG THE STAIKCASFS TO SECOND FLOOR AND UPPFR BOXES, 


ive, thus leaving a vent for the free escape vf gas and flame, and so drawing the conflacration teay from Lhe Moris 
FE f & - g iftas mad ¢ dte audtlorium, 
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The appliances must be in such a position that the fireman can bring 
Competent as the 


drawn. 
them into play with as little risk to himself as possible. 
fireman may be, he cannot work with as much disinterestedness and steadiness 

in a place of serious 

danger as in a position 
In the 
inven- 
the 
this 
in 
sections commanding 
the various 
of the stage. gridiron 
and flies - both 
and under, and should 





which is safe. 
case of the 
tion known 

‘« sprinkler,” 
should 








as 


be fixed 


portions 
over 


be. controlled by main 
fixed 
stage - door 
an 
that, as has been said, 


through - valves 
near the 
or near 


exit, so 











us 


Pes from one safe position 
SWITCH Box FoR SPRINKLERS 


every portion of the 
domin- 
whole 








stage can . be 
ated either in 
or in part. ‘The exact 
distribution of such 
sprinklers must, of course, be decided according to the stage over which 
they have to be fixed, but they should be about five or seven feet apart— 
that lialf the distance prescribed for warehouses—and a of -them 
should placed over the fireproof curtain, so that a stream: of water may 


SPRINKLERS 
AUDITORIUM. 


VALVE-BOARD FOR 


ALL PARTS OF 


CONTROLLING 
STAGE AND 


is, line 
be 
keep it cool. 

The prevalent opinion that by soaking all the wood and cloths of ’a 
theatre with a certain chemical solution a safeguard against fire is obtained 
is, in my Opinion, a most serious error. The effect of these chemicals passes 
off more or less rapidly, 
no one tell 


and can 


Fortunately, this 
question can, I believe, 
answered in the 
affirmative; but, to 
accomplish it, our 
theatres must undergo 
a systematic change, 
not only in regard to 
regulations for safety, 
but from the esthetic 
standpoint. 

Further, while Lon- 
don has been much im- 
proved as to the con- 
struction of its theatres: 
it not sufficient 
to. improve London 
only. All playhouses, 
provincial well -as 
London or those of the 
chief cities of Great 
Britain, should be 
dealt with ‘under one 
department, where all 
the necessary informa- 
tion could be centred, 
and where all public 
buildings alike could 
be erected on the best 
and _ safest _ principles 
that can be suggested by 
combined experience. 

The 
by 


be 


is 


as 


loss 
the 


OCCa- 


sioned fire in 








for how long a beam 

ah ; Grounn Praw 
or a cloth may ‘remain 
fireproof. 1 his 


method probably nurses 
the management in the FLY BRIOGE. 
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but, generally speaking, the gangways and the staircases are as primitive 
to-day as they were two hundred years ago. ‘The theatre is still built of 
inflammable material, the decorations of the auditorium are made up largely 
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